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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION 
JE HAVE a a considerable literature o: on of “social control,” 
but it deals with control in a a special sense. In 
sli ' “control” means the devices whereby a social group induces or 
ompels. its members to behave in approved ways. Little or nothing i is 


said as to the possibilities ofa society controlling i its own future, though it 
is s generally believed 1 that the development of the social sciences will enable 
‘man to build the typ pe of society he wants. It is frequently asserted thata 
chief reason why our public affairs are in such a tangle is that our social — a 
thinking is still done in terms of the ox-cart age and that if everybody would * era! 
x ~ only t think in the same terms as our ‘ ‘advanced’ ” thinkers, | our social prob- es sae 
a lems could be readily solved. In ‘the recent t past, a good deal was written 
on n social te telesis, and if I am not mistaken there a are a agreat many: en ‘e 
ES and other social s scientists ; who still have somewhat exaggerated notions as" 
it ae to the extent to which conscious social direction is possible. In view of the 
world-wide tendency for central governments to extend their control 
aspects” of individual and collective existence, pertinent to 


whether even the highly : self conscious national state can really dete: determine Big 

‘its future | development, « or whether it - merely wobbles along a course >de- 
tome by: the more or less haphazard adjustment of internal and e xternal 


ular thought, the problem here posed scarcely ‘exists. 


a egislatures € enact laws after due deliberation u under the reassuring assump- BS 


a tion these laws. will have the effects intended. Governments launch 
- far-reaching policies u under t the assumption that social evils can can be ‘corrected 


thereby. They thus assume a pow er ‘to forecast the future effects of present _ 


policies and actions. S Spencer long ago set forth a multitude of instances — 


By “social | forces” is meant merely the actions reactions of individuals, singly and 
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that the results: of social action frequently, if not 


yanentire nation 
such an ‘outcome, as in the case of our re recent — 
"constitutional prohibition amendment. Designed to the country dry, 


s it made i it t wetter; it ‘spread the consumption « of alcohol t to new social areas, 


stimulated ‘the creation n of new folkways s and mores of consumy tion, 
a due ed the respect for law, and brought | on a considerable increase of gang- 


-sterism and political corruption. Similarly, we were recently told on good © ae 
authority that the antitrust laws were largely responsible for making od 


business ‘still bigger; | we have seen the sincere pacificists of one country — 
promulgat ing the doctrine of p peace at any price ¢ and thus promoting A 
military aggressions of other countries; while the whole world has been 
a bewildered and amazed at the results of the war to end wars, to make ie 
_ world safe for democracy and to establish a firm basis for a world order. at 
Nevertheless, for making society over flourish with 
a and nothing is more striking i in the world today tl , than ‘the vast e 
1 of some of the great r nations to o rebuild the foundations s of their social 
aon tures. This i is done e under the dogmatic a assurance that new ideals vipa 
power and 1 unity, ‘justi ice, equality, material or 
“progressiveness” can be attained thereby. 
_ This: assurance appear 
t it does not rest on any kind of scientific proof on 
| em motional beliefs. So little has the scientific temper permeated the field 
of popular ; social action that nearly the whole « discussion of social issues 
resolves itself i into a verbalization of one’s emotional set,—a projection of | oes 
me of values onto the stage of world events. The 8 = . 
“reasoning powers. to do yeoman service in rationalizing 
facts” and ideas in support of predetermined conclusions. There is thus “— 7 
manifested a a belief that almost any social objective can be | attained, if 


: only it can be made to appear attractive; or the. equal illusion that pro- ol 


2) 


vigor. Nowadays, we are all yes reaffirming our faith i in democracy 
most of us hasten t to classify y ourselves with the “right-thinking people” 


and ‘ “friends: of humanity” who condemn either Fascism or Communism, 


both. In the thought of the a average citizen there is little realization that | 

a daily. “newspaper will readily discover. and wailing « an 


seldom asks why events turn out do: 
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and, if it does, usually finde t! the a answer in the willful political and financial 
- schemings of prominent personages, to the complete neglect of the complex 
es 


= of ities also involved. Even the social scientist, 


and 

yet, ‘very ttle power of f prediction. He can | measure some of 

eer within certain limits of probable : error, and make a forecast for a 


ee short future, but only under the assumption that the factors involved a 
not undergo any major shifts. Only one conclusion seems certain, namely, © 


that in the long run we reach a wholly ‘unexpected social condition. We - 


= know i in advance that Russia \ will not attain n the ‘ideal | Communist society 
that the Nazis will not rule for a thousand y years. 
One result of this situation is that proposed solutions for conscious social. - 
“ills necessarily have large ingredients of wishful thinking. Instead 
“Tf 


will only make this change in in our our institutional set. up, then such ‘and 


such and such advantages attained.” 
here is is little else | that we e can do i in view w of our r present to o analyze 


o estimate the eff effects 0 of suger: and | cunning, , to to say y nothing pong im- 


pact of the e spectacular personality « on the sentimentalities of the popular 
mind. Nor can we very foresee the distant it effects of recent ‘discoveries 
and inventions,—least of al of those that will be made in the future. We = 
_ know that the popular mind is necessarily guided less by knowledge than 
byer emotions ouaneds on interests and a scheme of va alues. Moreover, factual a 


needs and imteneste operating within limits set by the scheme of of 
Be values and the associated emotional set. In view of such considerations, 


it is little wonder that men of good intentions may lead destructive causes 


or that the villains of one age may become the heroes of the next; ai 
radicals, in in the name of liberty and under the guise of a procrustean li iberal- : 


_ ism, promote. intolerance and the advent of totalitarianism; that wise men — en 


a, om may weep and « cynics ‘may laugh, while ignoramuses p pull down the very 


ae he foregoing reflections lead to a reexamination of the old question of 


a the possibility of social direction of cultural evolution. It is particularly x 


pertinent to inquire whether the knowledge accumulated by the 


sciences es materially increases such possibility. ‘Such queries are. bound to 


sciences 

occur to every reflective person i in ‘such times as s these, when v va st upheavals - 

in are re being accompanied by: a fever of social | manipulation. 
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y have been raised | only during y bei jet periods of juman history 
During most « of that history, social ‘groups have lived under relatively 


nal justification « of pr 


osals for social action 
The conception of a more or r less steadil progressive society, began to 


be widely accepted before the third quarter r of the eighteenth century and 
; a by the middle of the nineteenth century I had become an almost universally © 
fea accepted axiom of social al thought. Itis pertinent to ‘inquire, therefore, \ h 


were some of the major : social conditions giving rise to this opti 
There: were three such conditions. There was, , first, th 


outlook and the extension of the « concepts of universal causation and nat- 
ural law to social phenomena a. There | was, secondly, the new cechnology, 
revealing the possibilities of continued increase in material wealth, through | ’ 


the of new scientific. discoveries andi inventions. These 
wo conditions resulted in a growth of ration 

Daan century in a sublime 


dade: conditions constitute a ‘setting soc 
y could be surpassed, 


s 


| We: oul only recall in passing the rise of the middie class 

current transformations in social philosophy. As one looks” back on ‘that 
period, it | seems quite natural that the views of Locke, Rousseau, Adam 
Smith and d Jeremy Bentham should have prevailed. “he w 0 these 


men and many others < of ‘their time were not scientific tr treatise 
tions on ethical suita' dle to new w social con tions. The 


and mores of the times. ' To the doctrines of the inherent rights of | man and 

opu ar overeignty, were added the conceptions of the inherent : 

and goodness of human nature « an.j the Helvetian doctrine that all men a 


by nature substantially equal ; in ‘dbeess potentialities. Thus much of the 
late -eighte ard early nineteenth century literature is marked by an 
ost hypnotic i infatuation wiih the ‘idea of indefinite te progress izt mat.al 
theorizing flour utopian experim ents by the 


launched by « eager ‘idealists The postulates and principles of 
democracy individualism, utilitari ‘janism, sm, and laissez faire were incorp: 


rated iato the mores and institu tions and sanctioned by th 


— 
j gestion of fundamental change anathema. We have lived for a hundred tc 
 &§ rich frontiers of settlement and exploitation, had been influencing the ph 
nomic principles in harmony with the new sctting tor social interaction, 
and justified them by ethical principles that fitted the developing folkways _ 


‘i “rightness: that i is, to ought, verification of the eternal validit 
whatever i is firmly | believed i 


) require extended restatement. _ essentially p progressive ¢ factor w was as the 


power of the human reason to die sco 


’ to provide a a 
em ier was looked upon as ordained 


text that prod ced | 
heir sponsors 


ith it the “universal causation. . T he strict determinism 
theological 


nts che wl of a a Providence, or r that the 1 universe, >, being made 


r man, will in n the long 1 run prove friendly t to him. The concept ‘of a social e 
ysics led t to an industrious application of the statistics of probabilities ie Ae 


. wide range of social phenomena, demonstrating the existence of regulari- 
ties and sequences in the free activities oft a of individuals. 


juman affairs, because, rough 33 growing knowledge, m man could either 


control the conditions of his social life or — to them with intellig 


half of | the last. now took the place a beneficent 


Providence. mankind might be. called to traverse man 


mankind all of wrens before 


awe 


a 
wae globe. Maladjuscments would be remedied by modifications of in 
-terwal and external relaticns. Even in the absence of knowledge to guide mG! 
ctica, maladjustments would be remedied, because faulty solutions would — 
¢ eiminated by both r ratio: val and natural s selecti ¢ processes 
Evolutionisn~ led to to an eager search | for the magistral | law of 8 


evelopment as he essential foun dation for ra social d dynamnics s. . The ] 


entered on an in nably 
and hendg Id prove to be ot i lll 


and sociology traced the steps ¢ of evolution i in Tespective 


<a to be aspec ‘cts of 4 philosophy of ede rather than a s science of 


- society. They vere too abstract and devoid of ce: icrete content to convey — 


: Meron the way was opene:! for every y wishful philosopher to 


himself that : chere was an inevitable trend i in human affairs toward what- 
ical 


ends he prized most. These ends were s:ofusely diverse and 
even contradictory. There was evolution toward world peace, world order _ 
and unity; ‘toward an amalgamation and sol idarity of all races; med 


greater comma nd over nature and an ever rising standard of living; 
“universal equalit ty anda classics society; toward a more altruistic type 0 of 
hua an being and a cooperative ¢ ‘commonwealth; toward more, as well as 


toward less, religiosity; toward greater individe 11 liberty or greater social 
regulation; toward a firmer monogamy or toward a regime of free love; and 


so on. Thus the theologian and the scientist p hiiosopher st seemed | to vie 
with each other; f for, » while o one pretended to “pound God’s purposes to- 


ird man, the other, with « almost equal presumptiousness, | pretended to 


what \ was likewise only a bold assumption, the future s state. 
of society. In cither case, it is obvious that the optimism as to the future — 
4 eee rested on a transcendental faith in the indulgent nature of the universe. 


Lester F. Ward, deepiy impressed b y the i inherent difficulty of reconciling 


the determinism of his cosmic evolutionism with a clear possibility of 


realizing hum in hopes, emphasized the efficacy of human effort. This bg 


effort, howeve should, in his view, be individual, because 


Pi rom from its very nature of making s society | any better, loses no 
_ opportunity to mak. it worse. .” His theory of social actio si imple 5 yet 


wa 
ty pical of individualistic theory i in general. The difference between ratioual 
behavior and irrational behavior is the difference between behavior guided 
ry knowledge and behavior not so guided. All that is necessary is, first, to 


advance knowledge as fast as possible, and then disseminate it as widely 
* _ possible. This will produce an ameliorative action on the conditions of 


social life and at the same time realize ideais of individual liberty, justice 


and equality. He noted the increase i in social self-consciousness and the 


consequent growt th of collecti vism, but t he attributed ‘to the growth” 

of intelligence ‘rather than to the integration of the national life. Collec 

tivism, he ‘saw, would involve an increase of collective actio 

concept of social telesis was limited to what he called ‘ “attractive legisla- 


‘ tion, ” or the establishment of such social conditi 
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to act in the manner most advantageous to society.’ * His view was 


= 
er always subordinated to the scheme of social values ‘represented. by nine- 
teenth century individualism, and the emergence of compulsory regulative 


philosophies of welfare was qe ite contrary to his conception of the evolu- 
tionary trend. Moreover, he confessed that he did not himself see how any — = 


social problem could be solved. 


Needless to say, much h of the prewar social thought now Sortie. lll 


and unreal, as though out of another world. Optimism tends to give way — 
pessimism; the outlook has darkened This perspective 


preceden ted increas e 


in tr anspor? ati on and 


all inarviduals ot in into an organic complex of 4 de- 
pends nt relations. a society in which that atomistic ‘individualism of 
frontier 2 aac. is imposible. S ‘Social integration has been preceded 
and necessitated, yt the urbanization. of the: majority of the | 


UY 
_and urbanization has, in in turn, increa ased the dependenc rt the necape renga 
on the regular Funes oning industrial proce: sses. the same time, 


at A 


vast. te: advance’ 


J 
y of food, and [com , such 


early expansive ‘alee ton suppl} 
yas s cle.“ ty ats ~ioutable to the power loom, the steam “engine, 

reaper. Marve!s mu itiply, to be rth but cne must note also an endless 

of more gadgets add ttle to comfort but conside rably 

up 


expansion 


plenty” of room at the top o of the social scale, but one observes t that college 
graduates are NOW carrying on activities largely filled by high school gradu- 
ates a generat‘on ago and the | latter are now doing what grade - school gradu- 


ates then did. Though we seem to have mastered the secrets of technological — 
Bp others ond are in sight of potential abundance, economic utopia 


enticing: mirage recedes before the eager gaze of the 
2 Pure Socielegy, 559. 


of restricting the margin of land cultivation. There e may still, 


a 
— 
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ief marketable product of a large 
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desert traveler. Weare e are in the persistent blocking of the industrial 


mechanism which we do not know how to put back into gear. Moreover, we a 
see more clearly than | did the early utilitarians that poverty is largely a 


relative, and final escape from it impossible so o long as wealth is viewed as 

the ¢ great -desideratum. The utilitarians saw in the indefinite ‘expansibility 

a human v wants | a sure guarantee tee of an equally 1 unlimited | expansion i 


industrial end: productivity. We note, however, 
have the more we want, so that the area of unsatisfied wants expands 
_ every | increase in the wants satisfied. Relative contentment is supersede 


by increasing discontent. With the closing of frontiers of new ‘expansio! 
and the massing « of the “ ‘have nots” in urban centers, jealousy of the — 
“haves” increases s and problems of redistribution of existing wealth tend 
_ take precedente over problems of greater productivity. It is all too obvious © 


2 that the life hopes: and omnis of a large percentage o of the Population we 


iby 


ng with these go other subtle changes 
that vastly important. It seems probable that the remarkable 
_ advances in material welfare are altering the attitudes of the human agents 
toward | the labor and privations whereby those advances were obtained. 
As John W esley s said long ago regarding Methodist ideals of thrift, , industry, 


and sober living, they ordinarily eventuate in the accumulation of property 


and a life of relative ease and luxury. They thus in n the end destroy. the. 
- religiosity that sustained the original labor and privation. This is a simple 
_ observation, often made, and yet it contains a point crucial to the problem 


of social telesis, namely, that the effect of an ideology, together with i its 
_ accompanying type of social action, may alter the social structure and the 


psychosocial forces so as to destroy the ideology « necessitate profound 


| . The vast labors of the past under r the stimulus of the bourgeois ideology 
9 has, as , already 1 noted, led to such pootenn un d alterations i in the structure of 


Z social relations that equally profound alterations have occurred in the i 
generally < accepte ed ideology. Instead of placing in ¢ our copy-boo ks, “A 


penny saved is a penny earned,” and n many that went with 


an economy of scarcity and privation, we are 


— an observation may be extende A to capitalist society as a whole. vine 2 : 


ae @ a: vate the arts of leisure and the mores of an eco ah of potential ab abundance Be 


Mii: 
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pleasure. T ‘he government both thrift an encourages 
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“new direction is given to the general social trends. . These woes may be 


slow and gradual « or revolutionary, ' but i in ‘either c case they bring new mores, 
a new philosop social values. a 
Marx was clearly correct | n observing that every nepal contains within 


would attempt ‘to state with any 


dike a century hene 
It would seem that, outside the dictatorships, isa 
spread uncertainty. seems to be some weakening of faith in demo- 


cratic methods and institutions. It is obvious that the weight of mass feel- 
ings and attitudes in n political af affairs has increased. No longer sure of our 7 

ion, we are in some danger of becoming victims of herd fear. Siren 


voices gic leaders, so.netimes ‘moved d by hate and lust for | r power, 


RIES 


.N LIBR 


urban inevitably loaves, fishes, and tl the circus toa 


and precarious personal independence e, often ¢ quite te unattainable. Cur’ ously ae 

enough, we have, with almost startling suddenness, become a aware also « a 


rural proletariat, stich i in n children but t poor in in nearly else, e, whose future 
a government to relieve them. To add to our 
we not only find ourselves preparing bee wars we do not wish to fight, but 
nearly helpless to take even constructive ‘Measures to guarantee 


These vg changes i in the ar: scene have been accompanied by 


_ important changes in certain theoretical postulates. The progressive  evolu- 
tionism of the Victorian | has well-nigh sociological 


point te to > the evidence of anion advances and reces recessions. | . While both h the x 


long- time and the -short- time perspectives show unmistakable « advances in 


control over er the : means of satisfying the physical needs for food, , clothing, 


any of the great ideological goals which seemed so clearly inevitable 


4 = 
short while ago. In fact, “progress” in the realization of ideal. ends cannot 
oo demonstrated 1 in the absence of | ethical absolutes: to serve as s points s of 


virtues of a simple folk give place to the sophisticated smoothness of the 
urbanite. To some extent, the mores of bourgeois individualism become — 
point of all this is that the processes of social evolution are ever 
reative. The social forces re'«zsed under a given set of social conditions 
ny assurance what our own society will look _ 
| 
oe 
— 
under the neces ing one value to another, all interrelated in a 


wor 
to be au actior 

concrete content. 
increased | dignity of the ‘person, ‘domination rational im- 


partial justice, universal ‘equality, and universal happiness. Others of those 


ae ends ar merely remote e objects of human hopes, such a as s world peace, 


parliament of na 
reason over instinct, passion, and Still to be 
‘purely relative values deri d from the immediate cultural setting, such 


the spread of democracy, economic ‘individualism, Christianity, and free- 
i dom of thought and expressic » and the decline of corruption in politics. 
The celestially guaranteed p progress of the whole society toward idealistic — a 


ef deductive \ eas 
Here are in 


goals has given place to the concept of mere ere change. In the absence « 


theological postulates, man stands alone in the world, struggling with the aa 
limitations of his own nature and shaving only a limited guidance from a 


"somewhat feeble intelligence v whereby | to perfect the internal and external | 
adjustments. of individuals a and groups ‘in an n everchanging cultural milieu. 


Certainly we we read much less i in sociological wr writings of the ends s or goals 0 of — 


pes 


@ question whether, even by. deductive 
philosophizing, the vata ends can be stated in anything but abstract 
terms, corrupted by subjectivism, —mere bones 0 of contention 1 when given 


meanings. One may still say t that there i is social evolution, in the 
_ sense of endless change in th the scheme of social relations in consequence of ae 


ee constant alteration in the combinations of social forces; ome the 
of that evolution, except for increasing collectivism va 1 very clear. 
_ Another ‘profound alteration in thought is see Ir concep 
hee nature. Man has been shorn of that mpeaives ity form 
ie to him. He i is now variously pictured as a creature of strong 
Bioperine to violence; a herd animal easily aroused to panic, conta- 
h 


_ gious fear, and bloody 
ingly behind a veneer of goo anners and sweet reasonableness. Not 
_ few who contemplate the hum scene today agree with the observation of © 
Kant that human behavior, viewed in the perspective of universal history, 
irs represents “a web of folly, childish vanity and often of of the idlest wickedness 
=~, and destruction. ” Toa accept such a view unqualifiedly i is to ) plunge i into the 
hopeless” pessimism of complete anti-intellectualism. sm. Man is — 


= of the g of reason and the vet charity, nor a brutal, senti- 


» 
<¥ a in spite of f huge ir increases in numbers, 2 


ate; a cave-man, slinking stealthily and a ; 


— 
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ions, and yet he has 
— yet he has 
— thousands of terial comfort and security 
ation to the physical condi- = ff 
s adaptation to the physica 


AND SOCIAL ACTION 
tions of existence. It seems reasonable to suppose that he can : >milat 
control of the purely sociezal interactions and thus perfect the a 2 
human beings to each other, both as individuals and collectivities. 
Nevertheless, tl the extension of the concept of universal causation 
uman affairs makes of individuals m mere points | in a an endless stream of 
social forces, which are parts of cosmic ic energy. It thus seems to reduce the ce 
individual to something resembling an automaton. It is for this reason that | 
there has lurked in the background of more than one philosopher’s thinking | > be 
the the dark suspicion that, ‘in final analysis, human history, in spite of its 
ee - magnificant episodes, is a grand futility, more colorful and more versatile, rr, 
but ‘no more a | conscious and purposeful achievement than that of the bee, ete 

2 living the same round of existence as its ancestors ors of aeons ago. It has even Be 
suggested that across the human stage passes an endless procession 
‘puppets and automatons, wholly unconscious of the purely instrumental 

character and the illusory quality of their hopes and dreams. Gis. 
Mos t of u us: will probably « concede that the individual is t the temporary — 
embodiment of certain genetic potentialities which are more or less ~~ : 
by the cultural medium in which he grows up. >. The stream 
ity and | the ‘ture it bears flows on through the generations, each 
neration supplying the genetic factors and the cultural medium which oe ~ 
shapes its successor. Moreover, so versatile and flexible is man’s moral | 


™ 


“nature that the dominant values whereby the internal relations and ‘the 


members of the social group are e shaped, have had very \ wide as 

ariation. If one take a sufficiently elevated point of view, such as that 

pplied by the Perspective of universal history, this stream of culture, 

ough its essential dy namic forces are always embodied in individuals, 


bei impersonal, one of the ‘minor, most 


conflicts, re efforts, an 


vanes which, though | 
always: pretend to eternal validity, a are also and replaced in the 
unceasing flux of cultural evolution. Even the major values that me 


eeply cherish for longer or shorter epochs thus seem to be ‘merely prag- 


matic “devices, deriving their validity from their utility in a given con- 


junction of "social conditions. The divine right of kings gives way to as ‘a 


divine right o of ‘Popular sovereignty and this to the charismatic rule of the 


dictators. It seems } quite clear to us s here that freedom of thought i in all its” 


— 
4 
e changes in this culture stream are to a large extent mediated by the 
d creative powers of interacting = 
come and go, often without ap- 
parent rhyme or reason. This is clearly the case with numerous fads and 
razes that sweep across the country; and it is but a step from these to the 
Beak. — : 
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aspects i is an essential condition discov vering whatever knowledge : an nd 


, and most of us would place tolerance of opinion ne ear 


e top of our ‘personal \ value schemes; but we do not know how to o guarantee 


Bs continuance of such v values as dominant features of our r national li 
é = our warm attachment to the idea of pr 


of all Il this, there is so much talk of hata 

_ reflections on its limitations i in such a society as we now have i in ‘this 
untry are pertinent to our theme. In. order to » plan successfully, that i is, 

give ‘self-conscious direction to ‘social development, several ‘conditions — 

: must be fulfilled. First, the goal of effort must be formulated; secondly, | 


must have scientific knowledge of the causal 


d thirdly, it must sufficient “command over ver these causal processes 


> the ‘common n purpose in hand. These conditions are ‘fre- 


, even in -voluntaristic, dcmocratic g groups, s, where the goal 

is icemsedinnn’ ond tangible and where there is wide agreement as to the - 
_ desirability of the objective. Long-time and large-scale planning, however, a 
are immensely) more difficult, ‘if not impossible, under democratic condi- 


- tions. It should be obvious that social planning on a a broad scale requires 


5 


all individuals involved conduct themselves strictly according to th 


Be ae m laid down. Free i initiative is s thus r ruled 0 out and resort must be had 


dictator has an as enthusiasm gives s him un- 


= support; but even dictators cannot control the future. 


the broad social consequences of ‘social a action. Especially are we unable to 


t dynamic factors, s sucha as scientific pyrene 


ost 


predict the effects of the ms mos 

; ee vention, the number and character of historic personages, and the con- 
= = tin uous rivalries of nations. Obviously, if we cannot foresee such effects, 

ae _ weare unable to utilize them ir in attaining objectives set in advance. | Growth 
= is s the only bz basis. for a an extension ¢ of telic action, but i itis on 

one of several factors in social | dynamics. The: > multiplicity é and « ever  chang- 

_ ing confluence of causal factors. operating in social >rocesses fills every fore- 

cast with large improbabilities. Even assuming growing knowledge to be — 

. most beneficent element in culture change, its application is first made _ 


_ by individuals and i interest groups , and anty'« at t length c comes under general 
social regulation. ] In | fact, one notes numerous recent t attacks ¢ on 1 scien 


Because i it exerts a a a dissol 


as tion been noted, the 


— 
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— rtain ideologies e annihilation 
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sertiments set toan 


movement has succeeded only as sentiments slowly hee: changed, and <i 
fails to reach many of thoes who, from many standpoints, need it most. a 


_ Similarly, eugenics, , though widely « discussed for two generations, h has thus a 

a far received -d only \ very slight acceptance. Thisi is sometimes said to be due to = 


Jack of knowledge o of human heredity, but this would seem to be mainly 7. 


_fationalization of opposing s sentiments. we leave out t all reference t to 


tion 


re 


brings about changes i in the mores es and legal structure designed to re- 
the strains of maladjustment i in social ‘relations. He is popularly given 


credit for ‘solving problems ordinarily he resets scene efor 


by men of The politician focuses sentiments and emotions 


remain largely ii in the hands of experts. In the social sciences, there i is an 

entirely ¢ different situation. he n may be of the theoretical 

ae aspects of a social problem average man feels fully entitled to 
opinion. This derives less from a mocratic theory than from the facts. The é 


involve ‘the i interests 0 of th the average man, , and even 


of values | 


through agencies. Now scientists are chosen* 


espon They are, in distrusted. 


= 


OF 


VERSITY 


— 
Ww roduction and dis- 
blem, the labor problem, wealth p 
he farm pro > d though 
"part, escaped from the chable authority. The man 
a 
| 
Sioux Confe t be found within the range of existi 
the average man is the guardian. The applic 
& 


“% Lloyd George and Poincaré had declared that large reparations could not 
paid v without t enormously stimulating ‘German exports to to the detrime 


_gencies, dare to » apply the knowledge that was s clearly ‘understood by them. 
trained physician, because his expertness gives him unquestioned com- 
mand, can stop a plague singlehanded, but a of world famou 


Then there i is some question as to o whether the sedis science ¥ 


capable of | precise application even if were given control is 


practical p lolicy, w we . immediately confront ‘question of values, w 


_ must bi be answered before the direction of action can be ‘determined 
the socia 


suming the s same degree of causal determinancy in social | as in 
= fields, we, neverthless, do not seem to arrive at the same type of — 
dge. This knowledge is marked bya much higher degree — % 


must be made, not by the | 


Causal sequences, even 
major shifts occur. The everlasting — 


flux of F human affairs makes i it impossible to get fe far beyond a description | of 

_ what has. occurred or is is occurring; a and this, i in terms of a of association n and c co 
relation rather than p: precise causal relations. In other words, for the | present 


at least, the social science field is not even a relatively closed field of in- 


are valid so as no 


—— and it cannot escape the relativity of its practical conclusion 
earlier in n this outlined briefly some of the social c con- 


to the ideology of democratic ‘ 
individualism. Such an “explanation” of the origins of 
ie institutions furnishes no clue as to how to paveaeve he because the bas 


© onditions that produced them no longer exist. He? 3h 
Now at hie point, we confront what is the final paradox of peaiosins 


1e cannot t clearly foresee the ‘outcome of a plan or 


_ of industries i in \ the Allied nations, ‘they did n¢ ne*, in view of political ei 


— t them aside haps the m 
— 
— 
being minor fac 2 
‘ing 
— 
— 


The and file 


and freighted with In a highly complex and 
: Ferenc culture, oan mass of the population has little to guide it except 


al m 
: evitably follows the r men of a action n with the most alluring Pp ograms. ‘3. W hat 


n men want from those se possessing knowledge of the social processes 


a facts and arguments to support a policy; and the policy is one designed to 
allay unrest or satisfy vocal interest groups. The art of government is to 
oe satisfy popular desires, even though these desires are in part ar aroused by the — PGs ne 
: politicians” and utilized byt them. Government i is not an ‘engineering job 


f gettin ng a clearly vi visualized task done with | the | minimum of effort and 


the art of adjusting the strains continuously occurring in the ineasaal and — 
_ the external relations of the body — ov the successful politician i is a 
who, » by the i in- 


social — to fields of social action, but one need not draw the conclu- 

_ sion that these sciences are futile. We have to admit that progress and plan- 
ning on an extensive scale cannot now be e undertaken with assurance; but 
the e is abundant evidence that social research ‘exerts on the processes 
socia 


particularly 


not «only give a picture of social conditions and trends but they re ll 


: adjustments by clarifying expedient lines of: action. ‘They ar are the unrelent- _ 
_dogmatisms in every 


field of social life. They are the chief promoters of the realistic and objective 
thinking that is the basis of all rational action. Where their full impact is 
. here i is an increase of tolerance and a decrease of partisanshi Pp. ' Their 
f viewpoints d findings slowly permeate the medium of accepted. discourse 
a positive. influence ‘on the ideas, values and sentiments of ad 


the average ! man. . They furnish 1 no architectural plans for utopia, but they 


JNIVERS! 


a ment of social life to its ever are conditions. Their supreme task today, 
¥) 


sentiments and emotions of the group membe 
— 
— 
true of societies where freedom of research and discussion are 
preserved. the advancement of the social sciences is, in fact, the mainhope_ 
guaranteed and more actively promoted. 


\ COMTEAN CENTENARY: INVENTION OF a 


by the great French p philosopher, A. 
aes Yow, I suppose, the sociologist, of all persons, is inclined to loo 
“some skepticism on this question of anniversaries of kind of soci 


_ invention. He ki ows that if A. Comte was thinking certain thoughts a 
rms, other persons s of the same day were also thinking : simi- 
a iar thoughts. and calli for the new terms. This prove be iy 


‘true in the present case 


Ee ‘calling n my attention to the ‘observance of a Comtean centenary in 1922. 
Sociol., Jan $10-513). ‘Tt seems that, in. 1822, at 


a. 


= the: of a new science to be called “Social Physics.” 
work was an appeal to the savants of Euro ope to elevate Politics to 


he 


or the term 
ode 
had been devoting considerable attention to the demonstration of 


arities ir in coll ective social behavior, and i ‘in n 1835 h 


sociale. There is s good. evidence that Comte was not a little peeved that 
Quetelet sho hould have usurped the term “‘social physics” and felt com- 
pelled by this usurpation to coin the new term “Sociology.” 
eee one i is not surprised to | learn that Quetelet, at the time of his death, — 
ha iled by the Berlin. Academy of of Sciences and others as “ ‘the found r “a a 


w science of social physics, or sociology as it is. called today.” ms 


e 
pee _ In other words, in celebrating this Comtean anniversary, we are cele- 


brating one of a series of men and ideas of an epoch, or phase, in the de- 
a _ velopment of sociology. At the same time, it is well that Comte, who made 
sociology the crown of the scientific pyramid, should ‘Teceive our chief 


attention. . He clearly a and h holds title t te the cl 


ir 


— 
— 
hese as a great science of society, a natural science, which would elucidate th ty 
aa _laws of the collective behavior and historical development o eee th 
> 
— iy 
lished his Sur /"homme et le acvcloppement de aes facuilcs, Ou essai ae physique 
av 
— 


4 


= 


O 


ae ; a or to excite your sense of humor. They show, in the first case, that since 


for a sociologist. Ww hen Is say that Comte was alive from 1798 to 


\HE MAN, invention of the word “ ped 
we: are here ane to celebrate, was born 1 in the year 1798 


tions for the evaluation of Comte’ work “emerge: : first, it is only 
years sin ‘since his death; and second, the m man ‘was alive from 1798 to 1857. 7 > 
3 These deductions are made neither | to show my proficiency in arithmetic . 7 


omte died but eighty years ago, he can not properly be thought of as 
belo nging to antiquity or even to a distant past; he can be thought of only . 
asa a modern, i in 1 the accurate | sense ¢ of the | word. As regards t the second d de- 


wer 


duction, I am not making a humorous remark. Nothing could be ‘more 


articles,—a_ stereotype which implies neither the man 
_ works have any further interest or value for modern scholars, i i.€., » those 


who | have entered -d graduate school since the World War,—this stereotype, 
I repeat, of Comte as an ancient philosopher n must be destroyed. ber sntace 


To begin with, Comte was not not a Philosopher at at t all, at! least, in what m may ie oa 
the professional sen sense. - Contrast him with Spencer, for example. 


cer dealt with only as a philos- 
in wh 


trast, undertook a peers only because he felt | that it alone a 


a sure approach to sociology which his goal. 


a| 
= 
— 
— 
| ic principles whi — 
Be ly a he Persian, 
q | Both the Montesquie ne hich 
== 


AS : 


= 
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thoughts Pen as now to social speculation. But there was something wee a og 


Social disorder had occurred many times before without pr oducing 


sociologists. ‘the particular social ‘situation of ‘the period, there was a 


unique el ement. This unique factor was the e existence of science. Already 
“Montesquieu and d Condorcet had pointed th the w way ‘to ro the possibility of find- 


ing a scientific guide for political action. The counterrevolutionists, de 
= and de Bonald, had emphasized certain fundamental elements in 
_ the existence of societies, and though their language was theological, their 


thought was positive. T he Phys siocrats and their successors, the economists 


parte 
had revealed the existence in n society y of 2 at t least some of those regularities 2 


E had been developed i in the old. In particular, sociology could no not : be be made 


_ and sequences w ha are re the making of f science. Historians. and ee ; 


ent 
In short, w what was s called for by ‘the social situation as asa 1 whole w. was a new 

“method f for dealing with the phenomena ofn man’ n’s § social life. By the middle 


of the 1 1700 ’s, no doubt w: was s possible a as to the m« most ost effective w way of studying 
any given body of data: it was the way of si science, the application of che 
Scientific method. F rom iE to Newton, from Galileo to L avoisier, — 


action be had. The road led way of the spirit 4 
‘The application the study of social phenomena of the spirit and 
method of science: such was from first to last Comte’s guiding purpose. 
But the Sada ae te of such a project i is far from being a as simple a as it cs 


did he ccntieagdans the m mere re extension toa a new v field of the. methods that 


using the older methods. Comte this point t clearly ; and so it was not 
so 9 much the methods of existent s sciences, i it was s rather the spirit of scientific cat. Ss 


‘subject matters. In it he saw the slow and successive recognition and the ; 


gradual isolation | of homogeneous classes of phenomena; he saw the emer- 


each case of a¢ characteristic method. adapted to the specific nature 


— 
— 
— 
= 
— 
sis and organization. The disordered effervescence of a mind like 
had been a succession of achievements demonstrating the 
of science. No thinker of the period could hesitate as 
an) aaa = the social domain of the methods developed in the study of phy - es 
> 
vided priori but could only have resulted from assic ¥ 


de itself other words , for Comte, the method of sc science is a 
bay ¢ on not a thing given once for all. It wil ‘never be omplete un 


\ 


in being has made its The new. ones, sociology a among, 
~ them, will make their contributions as well. Sociology will not be a passive a: ae 


recipient of the benefactions of others, but will play its active partina 
semen task. No doubt each characteristic method developed with refer- _ 
 @fice toa specific 1 isolate will be usable to some extent in the whole range of cs 


| "scientific i inquiry, but that circumstance does not affect the m main n considera my 4 
‘tion, which i is s that for cach s science the best 1 method can be found sid by a 


position. It both his interest in questions of method and his 


os for r mere discussion i in regard to it. For I him, anew method would F 


igh a any or hil 


se as result of the ofa a new and independent body 
il phenomena; the validity of st such an new isolate could come only from a: * 
_ review ew of the existent sciences and the c consequent proof an there w was s still r 


domain to be added to realm of positive know 


The result was The Positive Philosophy, because i 
a ome a universal synthesis, positive be because i > it was based t upon — 
investigation | rather than “upon: theological or metaphysical speculation. 
p was ency yclopedic, because it covered the whole 
n; hierarchical, because it gave each isolate reasoned 
-chical encyclopedia, there were six members: mathematics, 
cs, chemistry, physiology, : social physics. ’ The last term 
was Comte’ s ‘encyclopedic ns name for the 1 new science that was in nie 


tet spoken of it as ‘ “politics,” ” using the word in the ‘Asienotelion sense. 
Then he termed it “social physics.’ ’ But this second expression proved un-. 
ti isfactory. It was unwieldy; it had ‘no appropriate « derivative adjective. - 
In particular, in th the ’30’s it t was being t used bya ‘Belgian s scientist, Quetelet, 
as the title of a work which dealt ; at most with nothing more than statistics. | 
The: word ‘ “biology,” about 1800, had replaced the term ‘ “general physiol. 
ogy” a as the. name for the ‘study of life; and in in the 


RIES 


a 
a 
- ‘om the general mass of data accumula 
ie uman observation; and it would arise not thro 
gophical discussic ould arise not throt ‘ 
— 
4 
Be 
ts 
—— 
q 


oul 


_ be able to designate by a unique name the cand study, of the funda- ae 


and pain in a note ‘he created the in n order to 
Ohi 


for Comte a at the moment, And what, t00, did 


come to > signify later? For Comte, living and thinking, w was s destined, 


of these detitiate. implicit in the whole of The Positive Phi- 
, is contained in germ in a statement written in 1825: 


Social phenomena , being manifested by human beings, are doubtless compeleed 


_ among the phenomena of physiology. But although for this reason social physics" ot 
must of necessity take its point of departure in individual physiology, and be kept os 


inc continuous nee § with it, it should none the less be > conceive ed of and cultivated — 

an entirely distinct science because of the r porprenaies influence of human n genera- 


Positive Philosophy remained ‘true. Biology was the sc science nce of individual 


_ life, studying not only its vegetal and animal, but also its intellectual and 
moral aspects. From the study of the latter aspects, “results the necessary 
ag and immediate transition from individual physiology to social physics. ald 
Po Cc and sociology a are | the two sciences ' which comprise b bet een 
~ them all the phenomena lying g above the i inorganic c level. ahr ‘aah 
- What Comte was engaged upon w was in fact an in analysis and classification 
of these higher phenomena and the determination of the a of 
= At this stage of his thought, there were but two such groups of © 
homogeneous data: the individual and the social. The he present day inquirer, 
on his first view w of this two- fold division, is likely to raise the question: 


Ww here i is the place of psychology? : some, failing te to see the word 


4 hology” in 


‘The word is not used Scan 


in n Comte’s s a it was identified with metaphysics, but from first to last 
was concerned with the 1e problems of “psychology. Proofs abound. 
aM In the last pages of volume. one e of The Politics i is te to be found | his * ‘cerebral 
table,” o one of the r most acute e analyses of the human m mind e ever In. 


series of letters to his disciple, Audiffrent, is to be found a remarkable pre-_ Ay 
see “A vision of the field of mental medicine. Comte was one of the first to call for 3 


“once exclusively the possession of theology, is ist now open te tos science. No on 


A 


— 

— 
— 
— 

— 

— 

— | tw 
— 
— 
— => 
| 

| 


hom doubt a as ‘to Comte’ s concern with paychological data. The 


For. Spencer, they ‘occupy a separate. science e placed between. 
and sociology. For the Comte of The Philosophy and the first vo vo lume of The 
Politics, they were the highest level of biology. 


4 ai They did not stay there, however. Comte, eee: dive to their impor- _ 


“4 tance, meditated upon them throughout 1 the second volume of ‘The Politics. 


The result, logically enough, was a modification his conception « of biology. 
i oa It occurs in the last ‘chapter of the volume. His earlier c conception of biology — 


ae and i with it, of course, went the entire consideration of 
. 
had served as an | introduction to sociology. . The c change in the 


as the study of man’s individual existence, he now finds, had been too 
gue. Pim biology has in no wise the individual knowledge of man as its aa 
general study of life, envisaged above all in the totality 
It deals wah that “fundamental 


e composition of which is fixed.” 
ecomes once for all for Comte what it had not been before, namely, the 
of a ‘true isolate, a specific group of of phenomena of an abstract 


his advance in the ps precision n with which Comte defined his c ception 
of biology resulted mainly | from his exclusion n from the domain of that = 7 


its highest level. The entire of human nature, in its affective, = 


active, 0 or intellectual aspects, was thus removed once for all from biology, — 


essitated a modification in the definition nof 
he first chapter of the third volume of The ete 
Politics, Comte’s sociology is to be found. 
‘This: new definition from a distinction which seems" self-evident 


the intellectual and active aspects of human nature, ‘on ‘the one 


hand, and the affective element, « on the other. It i is man’s ‘thought and 
action which give rise to the social heritage as it grows from one generation | Bi 
to another, not his affective life. Sociology will therefore deal with the first - oe 


Z = two. “It is only through the positive study of the grand evolution of man, Pa =o 


“that the real 
laws of the e intellect can be discovered.’ ” “All real | appreciation 0 of mental rs. 
jaws then to the positive study of the whole ‘development of hu- 


including therein. all the characteristic phases of history, 


“But though this complemen nt 


| 
— 
— 
but, reciprocally, so f human though. 


¢ 


nsable, it cannot prevent us from recognizing that sociology consists 


easentially of th study of the e totality of of the human intellect 


Comte’ s definition of f sociology. 


active aspects of human | nature; what becomes man’s affective life? 


Comte’ answer is clear and indeed Affective 
AS 


5 


nature ure they are more special, ‘more complex, and more the 
, relating as. they do to man’ individual existence, ultimate 
ity, they must hold the highest rank in the hierarchy. Comte therefore — 


increases the number sciences in 1 the to seven, with the 


Morale.” Biology, la morale, such, after th ‘the 1 new 


a i new arrangement was to endure; but not the definition of sociology 
on which it seems to rest. Comte, as his meditations continued, ‘became _ f 
alive to the fact that he had divided what is in fact indivisible. Feeling, _ 
thought, action, are but : aspects of the indivisible nature of man; they a a ; 
abstract elements. of which individuality is composed. separa 
them places the ‘mind i in a false position. The s science which studies feeling 
must study the active and the intelle 1 elements as well. The science 
ey called /a morale must therefore embrace a// the aspects of human nature; 
and if this is true, then what other translation of | Comte’s term /a morale 
there be than the words “positive psychology”? Clearly he had ‘the 
— But when Comte transfers to his p positive waieien the study 0 f the ‘2 
intellectual and active aspects of human nature, he seems to be removi 
from sociology the entire subject matter he had just assigned it and to 
- leaving t that science with no content at all. The paradox is but apparent, 


_ however, and in 1 the third chapter of | the last st volume o of The Politics, the 


‘ “that s science the study of a true isolate as its s domain. The clue is found — 
a seemingly subtle but entirely valid distinction. Sociology is not the 
study of the intellect as such; it is only the study of the results of the ey ; 


of ‘the intellect. ‘This exercise is carried on collectively and the 


results cumul: ate. So with then results of action. Sociology thus ¢ comes to re- 

ceive a third definition. For Comte, it is now the : study of the cumulating 
results of the collective exercise of the intellectual and the active elements : 
of human nature; and his second definition, making sociology ‘essentially 


study of the intellect, Is seen to be to his failure to distinguish be- 


"Such is 
— 
— en 
— 
— 
cep 
— 


Now, if it is ‘permissible > be ond in. 

: logical direction as his thought was proceeding, it will be possible to defin = 7" 
| sociology i in terms that are free from any psy chological coloring, and so, to 

reach a a completely abstract definition of the science. . This step les ee to the a 

ition of both “intellectual” and ‘ “active” 6 and ‘to a concentration Se 

upon esults. As a consequence, >, sociology becomes the study 0 of an abstract 
isolate which | may be defined as the results of the process continuous 


cumulation of the results of collective experience, or ‘more as the 


we ‘now c call ‘culture comes i into ‘being. 
hether the : more e abstract definition suggested | be accepted | or not, 

point is that: when Comte, in his third definition, ‘makes sociology 

science which deals only with ‘ ‘results,” he brings into being a 

Of isolates hierarchically ordered. _ First, there is the abstract 


oa vitality, giving rise to the science of biology and embracing all th 


= 


38 


life, vegetal and animal, in whom ‘operates | the process of 

3 -newal of material substance. Second, there i is the isolate of sociality, viving 

rise to the science of s sociology, seeneing: all cultures, primitive and his- 
- torical, the resultants of the process o ve cumulation. Finally, these - 
a: the abstract isolate of individuality, giving rise to the science of psy chol- fee 


aa ogy, embracing all all personalities, the outcome of the interplay of the psy chic 
constants loc loosely ‘referred to as as feeling, thought, and action. WwW ith this last 
science, ther results of human observation at are exhausted; there ai are ‘no > other 

; data. L ife, Culture, Personality: these three i in | combination ca compose the oe 


or a. : world; below it lies the i inorganic; ; with the m athematic al, the do- — 
omes 


Wha, 


ano 


at t last one. 


ve, al 


his 1 moment, be allowed to distract attention from ‘the man whose work 
- first revealed it to our ey es; and when attention is ; returned. to him, certain 


2 


| 


4 Sil: 
3 inevitable ‘conclusion must be that sete never wrote a sociology at at all, in n the 


which I to attain. ” W Because “the norm 


> 


— 
= 
— 
a philosophy is destroyed once for all. — x 
eals with the world without and nonscience with the wo 
within dies at last. With its death, the dominance of the so-c: 
over the social sciences comes to an end. No isc called natural 
an end. No isolate is either more or less 
‘them take their place in Science, without 
— 
| 


wig 
separation — een and (i.e 


dec 
4 sive ina synthetical sense, arose while I was canenting an elaboration . E 


a a composite? It wz was, s, and says 0. The "Politis, and The 
Philosophy, “the elaboration of la mo 
= 


orale (i.e., , psychology), is spontane- 
ously mingled with the. construction of sociology.” 
then, if Comte’s work as. a whole had the unexpected result of ree 
_ vealing a psy chological science at the summit of the scientific hierarchy, 
‘could it not be said that Comte be 


: gan by striving to be a sociologist and 
by becomin; 


et 
g a psy ‘chologist? S Such a conclusion i is justifiable; i 
flects Comte’s ’s own opinion. n. The 


it 
he grounds | for his | views are are given in the 
- third chapter o} of the fourth volume of The Politics. Suffice it here to say 


sociology in ‘his own definitive sense, and went on to a volume on 


Psy at its intend to create thereby a scale There 

a no reason to doubt that he did. Evidence i is found in his use of — 
words as eminent,” “dignity,” , in regard to the phenomena of the 

newly recognized isolate. These words are not expressions of of f personal appre : 

ciation on Comte’ part 


. They a are judgments of value on a positive | and 
2 scientific basis. They bring | the whole problem of values onto the level of 


ina scientific discussion. For example, biological phenomena n may be classified 


4 
on many principles, but within the boundaries of the isolate, there is no ae ; 


mate judgment-value possible, as any ant or spider will tell you. Man is the 


* _ zoometer, th standard | for ranking living forms, only because he i is the form 
zs “best capable of sociological « existence, ie. , he i is “higher,” ’ not biologically, 


m 


but sociologically. ‘Similarly with cultures. On n a strictly sociological b basis 


@ 


cumulation. But among others has in his of the S’s and 
the R’ s shown the selective effect of societal conditions u 


pon personality. T ote 


as defined by psychological science. It is certain n that 
‘ = will s soon be placed u upon | societal situations by psy sychologists, not as 
a any expression of their persona 


al preferences but as the outcome of their 
increasing comprehension of | the effect of svcialngieet Salle 


nces agen nthe 


that sociology must reach the p positive level science 
S chology can do so? There is no. 


e 
sno 


psy- 
doubt that such is his position. To illustrate 
_ the thought, let me descend from the sie regions of abstraction where 


. 
— 
— 
 &§ 
q 
Still another question, and one o i ienifi : 
ans 
tho 
set 
—— 
— 
expr 
— 
exist 
— |= 
— 
x 
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tient and : so on; ; but those « are not feline \ words, they § are h human words; 


i tell yo you only the e extent to which we see > the Man it inthe Cat.Manhas 
discovered these and hosts of other qualities i in the animal Homo, his an- 
_cestor, only because the animal Homo and his descendants have been und 


cultural environment ‘in which every psych chic constant composing the 1 in- 


dividuality has received development. The Cat has had ‘no such cultural 


fee development. That e exquisite subtlety of grace in movement which shames 


ag 


animal Homo What is it to Not the dheervation 


jremireoeys rous, but only by an analysis of the ‘a a 7 


s of the race can the question be ay: : 


wered. Ww Vhat would cat be like with the experience of ofa hundred 


bud m 


sand d generations behind him? This cumulative and collec- 

e influence must be known, reduced to law, calculated, ‘discounted and pe Pi 

~ set aside before the question of individuality, in Man or F cline, can be — 


approached; and so in Comte’s last sc the 


cond the process of collective cumulation. ‘Ben he 
allel abstract definition for the individual isolate? The answer 


e se 
answe 
o be | o. W hat his ‘Projected v volume on the al aspects of 
or even, , it would seem, surmised. T he elements o of 
= we say, are feeling, thought, and action, but these terms are not scientific | 
_ expressions; they are but popular descriptions of the results of cerebral or 
nervous processes which are now, as regards their exact nature, — 
unknown. T The intellectual, active, and affective principles m may ultimately — ¥ 
prove 1 to have r no more valid meaning in relation to the facts of individual — . 
existence than the tria ‘prima, si salt, ‘sulphur and “mercury, of the 
_ were found to have as regards the chemical constituents of matter. But if ae 
a did not answer the question, he did at least set psychology com-_ 
_ pletely free to discover its own answer. The body o of homogeneous data e 


called individual we e call psych chological forms a true isolate. Their 


a 
attention to the new in one’s environment, is it 
uriosity? and would Felinity have created science far earlier in its evolu- 
s 
q 
~ 
ay a for the biological phenomenon and pointed the way to a like definition a9 ie ha 
| 
— 
— 
—— 
— 
— 


the last to ben ‘made to is for the to 


mine. Comte at least opened the way by simplifying the task through his 


creation n of sociology. . As he we was preparing to do more, he died. oe een bu 


, from 1798 to 1857. These are 
- the years 1a of his the life. His subjective: life continues. His influence 


endures. That influence, as the hitherto almost unread works of his later 
7 


: life come to be better known, will i increase rather ‘than diminish, by. virtue =. 


rat! 
of the fact that he \ was ; the first to ) explore certain scientific domains only 


= today being occupied. For this reason, I have no hesitation in predicting a 


that when, in 1957, this society meets to comenmmnnnnte the centenary of j 
op? Comte’ s 3 death, his ‘stature as a cr 


4 


a Univer Michigan 
s A philosophic term initiated | by Comte, positivism represented a at on 


and the same time the growing confidence in science and in ad 


entific methods and a proud re of their igs: human 
trans- 


is ultimately upon t e sensory, given. 


- cannot know what lies behind the given; it is really useless and e 


v 


en 
S 


is obvious that we have in n these the cxpresion of a per- 
> ae spective which had been oe in Europe for some time in | connection 


mark which ancient science e lacked. Did not jot Bacon cx coin t the aphorism chat 
| knowledge is is power? r? In these days, t , this ; emphasis, especially i in 1 Americ = 

apt to be called the pragmatic attitude. There is, of course, the difference 
= emg a any thought of a trans-phenomenal realm has been di 


wey would say, is of this shift 


| 
— 
e may predi 
4 
— 
| 
aly 
theory of know listic empiri, 
ret id to have had a the sensationalist ideas of 
hall have mor an be said to ly that of t of 
s Comte car was essential and akin 


POSI TIVI IN PHILOSOPHIC T HOUGHT | 
a and Condillac. We can know only the given a 


consists of sensory data. With this intellectual heritage and primary 


ae in the sciences, Comte was led to ignore e the speculative | idealism 
| of the romantic ‘movement and even | the critical philosophy « of Kant. Man > a 
23 has only relative knowledge. W hy bother about transcendental n mysteries 4 
els a beyond man’s comprehension? Such, I take it, was the essential animus of _ 
Comte’s positivism. ‘He never went as far a as materialism or naturalism. 
7 suppose that Herbert Spencer’s s s philosophy ‘illustrates very well 1 the em- 
phases of Comte. Spencer h had much the same mentality, troubling as little = 
the writings of other philosophers. Thus this first stage > of positivism 


wh its ‘Counterpart what i is commonly called agnosticism with its | Un- 


That seems to be still a characteristic. of positivism. As Haffding 


curiosity. 
declares, the sting of epistemological never | felt 


= 


“logical kin kind tended to alienate technical . After all, Hume 


EE and Kant had been more masterly in in this 1 matter. So Comte « dropped i into 


ai the background ¢ except in 1 Latin countries where his antitheological outlook 


_. readily y attached itself to liberalism and anticlericalism. It is notorious that 


Spencer did not affect English and American technical philosophy. 2 
he the years went by, positivism as a term became merged with a family — 5 


"Positions ¢ called, » variously, phenomenalism, pragmatism, 


ism, experientialism. Mach and Pearson and Avenarius a are good European 
examples s of this trend. I take pragmatism to be, in many ‘ways, analogous. _ 


The emphasis w: was upon science and scientific method and there was a a wy 
_ distaste for ontological speculation and for epistemology. For a time, — 
the e term positivism beca became almost obsolescent. I suppose what stood out 
a scepticism of anything that transcended sensory data. There was a a 
_ tendency 1 to reject | the realistic status of atoms and molecules and to con-_ 
- sider them fictions and constructs. And then suddenly the term positivism, 
now linked with the term logical, reappeared in the literature of philosophy. 
~ In what follows, I shall be chiefly concerned with this new and virulent 
new 
form of positivism which i is ‘supposed to represent enero of a new 
_ As we shall be led to see, logical positivism has been, and in “many ways ae 1 Jee 


he 


still i is a programmatic n movement with a shifting base. During its still 


oq brief ca career, it has taken up up various slogans v with refreshing enthusiasm 


: most t famous of Ac was to the effect that the meaning of a statement 


| 
tl 
— 
= 
. 
— 
— 
| 
ia 


2. This theory of meaning shad a ‘kins 


that: scientific empiricism must t keep close to scientific technique and 1 to 


Hume, Mach, and were the dominant 


in this f first phase of the movement when it was usually spoken of as the 
Vi ienna dispersed si since adopted many labels 


and methodical 
this intrigues. me 
a book called Critical Realism 


- from the abiding influence of idealism. In order | to bring « out t my perspective, 
have described myself as a physical realist: with a critical theory of 
denotative ‘Rerception. In order to plot for your my Position on the philo- 


sophical | map, I must ‘use other a axes of reference. On the ‘cosmological 
a axis, I have defended evolutionary naturalism stressing pattern and organi 
ie ‘ion a and arguing for « evolutionary levels i in nature, that: is, for what 1 i 
w popularly called emergence, though | I have always: rejected t 

a cal overbeliefs of Alexander a and Lloyd Morgan. In the crucial mind- _ 

“ody problem, I have defended what I have called the double-knowledge, _ 

emergence approach to the hum an or rganism. This means that I take the — 
human organism to be the sole reality and seek to assign the proper mean- 
ings to the terms mind and consc scio u usness in the light o ofa critical theory of 
knowledge. I have taken mind to be primarily an an operational term, that is is 


a term for such Processes and activities of the he organism Perceiving 


joning and behavior, my | Position approximates that o 
though I am not in sympathy » with the older behavio 
_ reduce higher Processes to elementary reflexes 


encing, ‘must be assigned from. two ‘ontological and the 


epistemic. Ontologically, I regard consciousness as a stream of « events in- 


trinsic to o brain-states. tes. Here, each ¢ one s own n Erlebnisse o or r experienc- 


due 
logical c context in ‘the brain is not but can only be known ; about in 


uch as we have ii 


— ip with the =f fifi 
q identify with the private field of each person’s ne 
By pointing out that we know organisms, in that, 
— 
| 
— terms of 


vn external kn nowledge has for its reach and nome content the sero ; 


e is inno ‘position to deny 
-state. I argue, also, that 
of which j it isa qualitative | 


‘dimension Ie is in this fashion that I have ‘sought to overcome Cai 


dualism 1. Suc ch a position i is meer naturalistic and has the advantage 


clear-cut and 


iy Samaiag must be said about language and communication since 
-_= questions form the heart of logical positivism. | . It is a coinmon thesis 
that overt knowledge i is mainly expressed i in language an and that communica 


tion rests upon the use of mutually understood symbols. Locke made some _ 


pointed remarks on this subject in his Essay. In our own day, there is much 
investigation by psychologists of the ol language and even 


semantics is a ord to reckon with. There can be n 
positivists have e succeeded in making philosophy language-co 
Language has so many embodiments that one 1 must be very 
There i is as welll as. written There i is s heard language as 


can | n be called and external to persons, 
y are marks, or - else patterned air-waves. orchestra and 
logicians have st stressed marks | n paper rather than air-waves because 


_ be played introduce ce the element of permanence and d repetition. 


surprising to find that mathematicians and logicians have begun 
marks | and their manipulation according to rules. Here, 
have said, is: something public. And i yet two warnings should be given. 


‘Masks, os phy: | we cannot escape 
application t to ‘them facts. and theories to perception. "Such 


that Carnap postulates a similar correla ite the 
titera intuition of the very being, or existential content, of the brain an a 
its states because the perceptual knowledge on which it is founded is medi- 
by sensory data which disclose the patt = 
matter or content. Hence, such external knowle 
> 
a that consciousness is a literal factor of the bra 
| 
no theore al difference hetween marks and air_waves Records which can 
Bow 
of meaning 1s ultimately in terms of what logicians call ostenssve 
| the best formulation of my position, see The Philosophical Review, Sept. 1938. 
q 


4 
iti is the recurrent form of marks which constitutes s the symbol which ac- 


quires meaning. Marks must be perceived, , and that about them which is _ 


: the base o of symbolization, namely, their geometrical shape and pattern, 


must be discriminated and integrated with perceived things and events as 
signs thereof. But this is not the place to go into the psychology and episte- 


a take i it - that ¢ communication is an active relationship between at leas 
two parties in which marks are perceived as symbols and are, as we say, 


understood y both parties. ‘Usually the ‘marks: are produced for that 
ose. In | maladie for instance, first one party and then the other 


marks written or spoken. Thus communication involves 
overt behavior of a serial and systematic sort. Verbal | behavior is ; also em- 


bedded i in 1 all sorts of behavior patterns regarded | as continuous with 
- And it should be noted that these behavior patterns are perceived and in- 


terpreted by those i communication. This larger context of | linguistic 


founded on ostensive ‘definition end, involves 
special kind of i interpretative activity within the context of a -percei 
environment. Communication involves, not a literally shared « experien 


but a a ‘reciprocal and corresponding experience. There must be a corres- 


‘ ponding ostension and a c orresponding and reciprocal behavior. I take = 
as evident that there can be no o adequate theory of language without an 


have paid so much a attention t to o these ‘elements of linguistics 
* present form, logical positivism puts such emphatic stress upon what is 


ee 4 “called logical syntax. The suggestions for this came less from general linguis fe 

tics than from mathematics and logic. In logical syntax, the emphasis: is 

upon rules of formation and of transformation. The special equipment of | 
Ca arnap was along mathematical lines. 


not ‘surprising, then, that the Carnapian line of development has 
a eet in the direction of what Miss Stebbing c calls ls postulational | analysis 3 as 
against conceptual analysis. It is in 1 postulational analysis, dear to the heart Ee 


23 of the logician and the mathematician, that substitutional definition, -ane- 
lytic sentences, and tautology make their appearance. On pages 54 and a 
Philosophy and Logical Syntax, diagrams the sentences of a 4 
language into L-terms and P-terms. In a language-system which « contains e* 3 
only L-rules, every valid sentence is analytic and levery ‘contravalid se sentence 
contradictory. Only indeterminate sentences are synthetic. i is in the 


of sentences that we have that i is, terms of 


li 
i 
= 
= 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
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(as i in the arts) and representative (asi in science, which is 


to be the system of theoretical knowledge). ‘The ‘reform advocated is ees 
transfer metaphysics to art, or the expressive function of language, and 
oa Q psychology to science while keeping logic as the formal science of logical 
ow ‘the natural ‘rejoinder ofa good physical realist like myself who has We 
hearty sympathy with the empirical purpose of this movement i is, first, 
that psychology has long been considered | a science in America; second, . 
that, since ‘metaphysics is ; being used in the vague, derogatory sense so . 


that Carnap himself is beginning to acknowledge the category of thinghood — 
and to reject the view that things are adjectives of acts of perception. - Now : 


that empirical ontology i is, is this ¢ conceptual analysis 0 of 


vinced that 


or 


were > merely asserting a solipsistic : metaphysics of their own, so 0 they v were 


ccustomed to > speak of epistemology as as meaningless. Now i it is my 0 opinion, a | ae 
and I shall try to give evidence for it later on, that this. neglect of episte- 
forced them into undabout journey to physicalism. This 
lect of epistemology as meaningless rested, in my opinion, upon three 
“things: Wittgenstein’s stress upon immediacy, lack of acquaintance v with 
theory o of ‘knowledge as it had developed in England and the United States, aan 


and an animus against ‘strictly philosophical analysis as contributing 


nothing that some mechanical mixture of logic and psychology could a ae 
discover. In fact, logical syntax seems at times to fonction | in this fashion 


“the Vi ienna Circle made | merry not realizing that = 


the Tractatus. Still more, the stress ‘Neurath ‘on language and com- 
; municability led toa rejection ofa solipsistic base. I can already s see ce loom-_ 

ing ahead a more careful study of the ostensive definition of words and a. 


= 
— 
Bas 
becomes ace and ptentiality. It makes a deal of differ- 
Bae — 
a) 
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"not consist in ‘denotation to the embodied self and in 

characterization li linguistically symbolized? Ir In other words, i is not. percep- 

tion an } operation correlative t to felt bodily 2 attitude and concern, so that a 
just as we consider our bodies public objects so so we consider. the things we 


= also public objects? Such i is the distinction between the intuition” 


critical realist Tom me, e, this theory f furnishes the: only se secure e bas cof 
language with its need | for correspondent ostensive definitio 
tis generally recognized that Emile did “extraordinary 


ie was because of his admirable trainin 


= , electrons, etc. Men like Ostwald and Mach looked 1 “upon atoms as — 
e But, as a matter of fact, s science has shown that atoms are | 
i as molar things. Like Mach, Carnap was at one time a ee: in 
; is approach’ to physics, as Bavink has definitely show 
\s I was writing this paper, there was sent to me a saliies vs an article 
y Pro ofessor ‘D.C. Williams in the number of £ Erkenntnis devoted to ig 
ss. I quote a passage which fits ‘in with what 3 pe 
have been sayings g: “Without belittling the substantial results of logical 
pos positivism, , I submit that the ti time has for the last ‘relics of the 
positivistic ‘theory of meaning ausgeschaltet, and for our 
= to be based on a whole hearted realistic interpretation of sc ered 


wd a ‘realistic i ‘mean one such that the p 


ST 


sensations and refer t to the latter, that neither of these sorts 
any sense reducible or equivale he other.” 
of phrases is in any sense reducible or equivalent to the ot ee q 
dha ee i Let us now glance at the evolution of logical positivism | until it it bene ; 
? ae i... Suppose that I would be quite justified i in beginning this | section n with 
ie the s statement that positivism is no longer the preferred t term. The choice 


¥ 


lies, perhaps, between and logical e empiricism. is pointed 


i confrontation with the theory of perception. Uo we not in perception a 
ourselves with a public object regarded as such? Is not 
— . 
al 
— 
—— | 
3 
— ae = 
— 
— 
— 
> 
— 
influence of Mach and of the Tractatus of Wittgenstein was in the ascend- 
ant. At this former state, we hear of sensationalism and methodological 
—— — late Moritz Schlick may be regarded as the best representative orthe of a 
Bernard Bavink, Ergebnisse und Probleme der Naturwissenschaften, pp. 140, a Th: 
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attempt to mediate between these t two extremes. 
term n positivism. Iti is s my suspicion ‘that he realized that ‘the only y alter 


A oe oe position. In any case, it is clear by now that we have to Pi with 
an exploratory movement which began with certain enthusiasms which 


expression i in a a virile challenge to the 
2 hilosophy. W hile I have always felt that there was mach that was hasty © 
Pp y y 
about the movement, , I have been compelled to recognize its and 


su 


war scientific accountants s going over r the books « of 
called philosophy. It has been a a a healthy ‘thing f g for a 


phy; and it may be that the a accountants have also learned something. ie 


It may be ' well to back up ) these terminological assertions by means o 
"quotations. his introduction to Unity of Science (1934), Carnap 
~The following article is an example the of Logical Analysis to inves- 
_ tigating the logical relations between the statements of Physics and those of Science 
in general. If its / arguments are correct, all statements in Science can be translated : 
a physical language. (Note—This meant the language of physics in a generic — 
sense, Carnap has since shifted his position and made the basic language that of — 
This thesis (termed ‘ ‘Physicalism” es by Neurath) is allied to that of Maserialiom, 
which respectable philosophers (at least i in whether i in other | countries 


L 


= that the agreement extends only as ‘far as the logical components of 
Materialism. In the final section of the article it is shown that methodical Material- a 
ism and methodical Positivism are not incompatible; in the terminology which I 
@ been | using here, this i Is as much a: as to say: the — components o of ~toxpeenll 


‘Ss letiedection to the same » book: “We : are not a a philosophical School 


we put forward n no > philosophical theses whatsoever.” Ast rough this 
_ were not emphatic enough, ‘Carnap goes on to say y that the Viennese Circle See 


rejects all philosophical questions, for its concern is with Logical Analysis. 


Verbally, this is definite enough. It. assumes that logic has attained its 
4 complete independence of philosophy and no longer has a philosophical 
content - Even if we granted this claim, we wouid find that Logical Analysis — 
is more than logic; it t includes, also, the 2 application of f logic to science. _ 


. 
here a new science of second intention which i is neither logic, : sci- % 


ence, nor r philosophy? It would se seem that such is the claim. | Is it t justi fie ed? 


That will be one of the questions we shall investiga’ 2. 


- 

—) 

— 

— | 

— 
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ge to the of this gener 


does Carna 


these years, ‘the idea a in 

_ Berlin, the “ Berlin group” was organized, among whose ‘members were Dubislav, | 

_ Herzberg, Grelling and the Author. In line w with their 1 more concrete working- -pro- 
gram, which demanded analysis « of specific | problems : in science, e, they avoided _ 
Ee maxims those set up by the Viennese em detailed 


should be noted that chiefly worked upon the 


connected with induction and srobability. In the article from which © 
I have just jpoted, he s eaks of the scientific anal tic method i in hiloso- 


“a 


ciples | in terms of which sics were declared mean- ay 
ingles, i it behooves us to study this more or less hom 


_ of thinkers to determine their r perspective, principles, and training. “Ee 


Ba. ienna had been less ; dominated by the idealistic tradition than had con- _ 
Germany. It drew i its inspiration from many sources, among which 


a may be mentioned England and France. Gomperz, v who v was a professor of — A 
_ philosophy, was well known for his work on Greek Thinkers and for his 
translation of the works of John Stuart Mill. Ernst Mach, though a pro- are: 
fessor of mechanics, was s tremendously interested in n philosophy and de- 
veloped a a sensationalistic empiricism along the lines of Hume. With Bren- 4 


= the emphases of Aristotelian realism also got a a hearing. ‘Thus, 4 


through the  amnagy: half of the nineteenth century, Viennese thought was 
infl Moreover, philosophy and 


science were in as they have France. 


ex erted their effect pay help ped | 
Vienna. Sensationalism, empiricism, realism, and 


oan tionalism were all in the air. Thus it should be noted that Moritz Schlick, 


who came to_ Vienna i in 1922 and was to be i in many ways s the i initiator opal 


a - of Ludwig V Wi ittgenstein 1 that he became a an overt logical positivist. He hie 


should be chat n ‘many of 


ort 


ogeneous 


— 
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 — | de 
— 
ae... 
— | the 
lered Wittgenstein a genius, possibly 
— he members of the Vienna Circle were 
Theone thing which ther specialists in some field of science. 
stience. And here, quite naturally, the emphasis was upon mathemati hi 


OSIT 
istics. The aims of association were to the further- 


ng of a scientific outlook and the. creating of the intellectual instruments _ 


of modern | empiricism. In all this , there. was a laudable attention to - 
enterprise in science the need for communication. In accordance 


her is, nothing in such a program to which most 


rs would take exception. But now comes the positivistic note. 
ted chat of the traditional of philosophy reveals 


ee this i is, as I have said in oeeeee with the tradition of po positivism. 7 


2 Ue For instance, Comte did not seek to answer the problems raised by Kan 
dealt only with the relative, with fact 


ee instead, argued that science ati c 


discoverable i in | human experience, and ‘that philosophy, i in the true sens 


a of the word, sougat it to give unity to o the s sciences. Metaphys sics rests ae 


an an outgrown standpoint, that ofa belief in the reality of abstractions. There 


was more than a touch of the idea in Comte that sociology wa was the fina! nd ia 
a. supreme science in the light of which all other special sciences would es 
understood as human creations. Metaphysics, on the othe hand, would he 


clear] seen to have been the ¢ ex ression of a tem rar sta e of f culture. 


There can be little « question that the Viennese Circle felt much the s same 


impatience with the yeasty absolutisms of transcendental idealism. Like 


Comte, the members were convinced that facts of an empirical sort alone 


r constitute: knowledge and that all else was verbalization. And this cm . 


ction was reenforced by the recent advances in the study | of deduction — 
id of deductive : systems in symbolic. logic. There could be no such. thing as as E 
@ deductive metaphysics for a all deduction was analytic and formal. — 
meant to them that information-g “giving statements were factual and syn. syn-— 
ic, that is, grounded upon experience. The traditional profundities 
German philosophy were, quite naturally, classed as emotional in conten 2 
One can have considerable sympathy with this outlook and yet question 
whether it do does ‘not too easily assume that at ontology a and epistemology are 2 
unempirical. At any rate, , philosophy is is 0 once more confronted with the — 
questions raised Hume and Kant. Is anything b but ‘mathe- 


vic 
in 


a 


were aware that i it is easy for "mys ntist to scoff at philosophy wu: until - 
"attempts, himself, to philosophize i in ‘the same ‘manner. . They knew that 


his procedure would bring no novelty for i it would lead t to the 1 “use of hg 


‘S$ me traditional -gambits philoso hers had used and become wary of. What 


to make the of Radiagton 
in 


They to philoso 1 the traditional fashion, for 


ERSITY AOE. 
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and log 
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them 20 — 
and, for the rest, able to be transf 
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to to employ Occam’s razor, much after the ma man- 
8 ner of Hume, by asserting ingen in the light of modern 


s what — 
= convictions gave them the c courage t to that: most philosophical 
At 


have already noted the. destructive side ond Kant. It may 
a be well to note that something mildly appro oaching the principles of logical 
‘a positivism had already appeared i in the writings of Russell. In his Our 
- Knowledge of the External World, he had advocated what he called scientific ‘y 
method i in philosophy. This turned. ont t to be a | Humean empiricism ism which — 
sought t to interpret common sense ‘things i in terms of asses of : sense data 
and sensibilia. In o other words, it sought to apply the methods of mathe- 
matical logic and to interpret things as constructs. The maxim of such an 
- outlook was expressed in the demand that wen constructs were to be 


‘ _ Now sucha maxim was s the formulation of the reject of physical real. 

n of either! the r naive, or the critical, variety. In the eyes of the ‘realist, 
is a bit of dogmatic. epistemology. It is of the tradition of Hume, Mach, 
and Mill. I must emphasize this point because Carnap has followed Rus- 


Certainly, this was the case when ne wrote o his book, Der logische Auf- - 


its 


4 maintain ‘that the | problem of f perception is that tof giving an n act 
translating "sentences: about al material thing. into sentences abc 


sense-contents.’ Ayer asserts quite te definitely that he adopts Berkeley’ 


wee sae phenomenalism without his theism and takes a Humean view of causation. _ 


Even though Carnap and Neurath have been moving away from the 
riginal solipsistic perspective of the movement, it will be 


say about this outlook it gave ¢ direc 


arrangements constituting facts or states of affairs. 
S To each such state of affairs corresponds. the e implest k kind | of true state- 


ment, called an atomic statement. Such an atomic stat ‘ement reflects the i 
form of the fact by a one-to-one corresponcence between objects anc 
words. In this fashion, the structure of the atomic fact is copied and be- 
“4 comes communicable. | In order to have. Sense, a ‘statement must be verifi-. 


i able i in my experience. Any group of words, not so verifiable, 1 must be re- 
Tt should that the content of experience: is 


tase 


“communicate is to use language, and | language copies form. ‘ 


— fi 
— 
is 
— 
— i 
— 
ag 
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— 
ling 
— bee 
> 
b 
his famous Yractatus, Wittgenstein conceived the subject matter of _ ren 
— 


place my own experience. It w was | 
erification. Strictly speaking, i in 

“thi phase of of logical positivism, only atomic statements and truth func- 
tions of them have sense. It followed that all questions a about the e: existence 
~ of other minds, the reality of the external world, etc., .. were sinnlos, that is, — 
a Ze did not make sense in this setup. There tended, then, to bea solipsism 
me of the moment. As Black puts it in his Introduction to Carnap’s The — 


‘Unity of Science, “Thus, atomic statements can be verified d but express 
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és 


nothing; while all other statements express but can never be verified.” Pin: 


Gradually, the logical positivists moved beyond atomic sentences to 


what are called protocols, that is, sentences which report by direct experi- 


ne did heroic to build up 


P soon gave up what was \dological 


4 _sism and other minds. 


“This lead of Ne was s adopted by the was now 


Beats _ put upon the sentences of a specific language. It should be noted that there - 
a now no attempt to ‘salle by means of atomic facts outside the re 
di The principle of. verification, accordi ingly, has been given a 


linguistic setting. ‘Iti is a relation between trend has 
been towards what is usually called the trut! 
_ As Iti ake it, this does not ‘mean that the p 


‘es to show how a protocol statement “red now” 
(seen. can ‘te irom a definite description of state of S’s 


- The reader mav stiii hesitate, feeling that such a deduction is ‘utopian a and would | 
= full knowlaige of the physiology of the central nervous system for its — 
ance. _ This is not however the case; derivation of the required physical statements eo 

is and achieved i in life whenever communication occurs. 


languages. Tothe 
ordinary philosopher who was a spectator of these efforts, it seemed that 
s¢ience 1s possible and that science involves communication. He wished — 
. loose from Wittgenstein’s atomism and mysticism. In fact, he went 
Genicd. Such ODserVation Is al empirical Matter Wr tO De 4 
“4 the psychologist. It is with the linguistic result of empirical observation 
che logician has to deal. But even with this formulation, problems still 
remain. How can the protocols of one person be expressed in what he calis 
Br | the fact that certain specified (physical) reactions appear to certain specified 
cal) stimuli. (For example, stimulus: the sounds “What do you see now?” reaction: di 
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.”’) It is in this behavioristic fashion that we ge 
~ one to be “ — red now.” P, the physical statement: “The body S is now seeing e. 
os ’ can be regarded a asa translation of p: red now (seen by S). Logically, “ 


then have the same formal content, that is, they are reciprocally inferable. ao = 
a wo languages, isomorphic in this fashion, ‘differ r only by the sounds of — 
“s their sentences. And the protocol language is a sublanguage of th of the physical a 


Carnap then goes on to deny that any difference between P and Ds con- 


| 


sidered formally, exists. People a are confused by psychological associations. 


Logically, these two propositions are identical; for the logical content of a 
Proposition consists of what is inferable from 
2 We are in the neighborhood of t the > traditional n mind. -body problem. Now — 

Carnap r rega rds ds this as a pseudo problem due to ‘the misunderstanding of 
principles | of sy syntax. For him, there i empirical law of nature that 


sychical ‘states are correlated v with phy: siolo ical states. But this law 
physiolog ‘4 
means that two s entences: “Smith angry” (physical) 


ould q = 


~ seem that v what Seean! is after i is to determine what w we » know i in st te 


about other : minds. What « can be © conveyed by language? And it is obvious © 

that he is still us using ‘the early thesis of the Vienna Circle to the effect that y 
content cannot be conveyed. his seems to have meant that experiencing 
. _ itself cannot be conveyed. Does this n mean ‘more than the obvious truism 


that I cannot literally share in another’ consciousness? As I. see ity | the 
great value of ‘this linguistic analysis is to raise the ‘problem of 


would ca the How do v we communicate knowl 


"Positivism i in » proclaiming that he i is unable to 7 


. 

we seem to to be ‘ “seeing” trees and not ‘merely 


Row.” ‘In The Unity of Science, Coleen: contrasts three interpretations of 
statements and seems to favor the third which i is esse 
thally 


table. that i is given i is a a material thing. ‘This ‘third 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
an 
— 
ts, in a very real sense, always sor 
— age? Are not statements, In a very real defi 
— 
ditional task of philosophy to cooperat eparadoxes 
it has been the tradit erience. There are the para pseu 
sciences in clearing up the mere 
— f= 
— 
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more detailed investigation. ‘ ‘Now, as Philosophy hi has looked « at it its job, 
oe it was to collaborate with nagitiadians and biology vu upon just such qu questions = 
oe Certainly, that is what the American realist has sought to _ a ae 
the meantime, Carnap believes that he can sidestep epistemology by 
the distinction between three | kinds of sentences: “real-object sentences,” — 


43 “pseudo-object sentences,” and ‘ “syntactical sentences. ‘hus, when h 

meets phrases like ‘ “facts,” “objects,” “the knowing subject,” “the 


= ion between the knowing subject and the known esr Pir. given,” 


sense-data,” ete., » he con 


"interpretable. ‘Tt is my “belief ‘that Car rnap, specialist in logic 


mathematics, will have to live 1 into | this more of 
that the rejection ¢ of epistomology ai and ontology 


omy ystical atomism 1 must give way. I shui! attempt to 


Present to any sentences contair ning these 


hand, ‘the word “ “rose” a to the formal, 
om. It is in terms of this Occam’s s razor that Carnap_ seeks to get rid of 
cae epistemology. Logical analysis regards real-object sentences as belonging t to 
ia the domain of science and seeks | to translate s sentences in the material mode, a) 


that is, , pseudo-object s sentences, into the formal, or syntactical mode, that 
is, to make syntactical sentences of them. A quotation from a er "i 


recent article called and Meaning may make his attitude 


is a of idealism and positivism that a phys sical object. 


the moon) is a construction out of sense-data. Realism, on the other hand, asserts" 
ee. that a physical | object i is not constructed | but only cognized by the knowing subject. < 
'S ane We—the Vienna Circle—neither affirm nor deny | any of these theses, but regard 
them as pseudotheses, i.e., as void of cognitive meaning. They arise from the use — 

of the material mode, which speaks about “the object”; it thereby leads to such © 

” and especially as to whether it isa + 


sical object- name ‘the word ‘moon’) is reducible to sense-data predicates 
confesses his to answer even ‘to understand many 


RSITY OF 


UNIVE 


* 
— 
— 
— 
‘|i — 
: — 
— 
| inds of sentences by examples. The rose is red — 
| ce. The rose is a thing isa pseudo-object sentence 
— 
— 
Bs 
| — 
Ba 
i 
t he calls the material mode. It is as though 


ther wet 


under pressure of further that it is not that 
will be another s. shift. ‘ti is s highly probable that he has not hitherto 


, he has acknowledged that the attempt of past osc 


tivism to reduce sentences about physical things to sentences about pos- 
sible perceptions is invalid. It is likely that he will now be confronted by 


— conflicts between sentences by different observers about the same physical 


s thing, J I think that hei is s still a little > vague h here. I predict t that his lingui _ 


‘conidia this problem again when I come to consider protocol, or 
, sentences. I must confess that Carnap seems to me like an ostrich 
sticking his head in the sand of sentences in the material mode. He has — 


_ put too much trust in formal linguistic manipulation. ’ That is the sort “a 


bs thing a mathematician might well be led to do. Formalism i is his idol of 


the marketplace. The whole atmosphere of the Vienna Circle with it 


aay: 3 denial of direct symbolic m meaning to’ propositions apart from methods of 
verification was an encouragement to formalism. became so easy to 


2 say that sentences had no meaning if you did not understand ate It be- 


) their empirical tradition. 


en about things to sentences shout perceptions. 


s a physical realist, welcome this rejection of the positivist phenomenalistic * 


tradition. Thus he holds that such a sentence as, “ “On May ¢ 6, 1935, a a 

g: there is a round black table i in my room,” cannot be | reduced to. 


such sentences as the following, “If on May... somebody is in m 
pe a in n such and such a a direction, he has a a visual perception. of such F 


‘implication, that is, that P>( “Pv Q), w 


ither Pi is false or Qi is true. | In formal Pease’ — vier that such 
usion is 
with i is a sentence aod a di ence perceptible ii fw we took as examples 
_ sentences about atoms, electrons, electric fields and the like, it would be | 


even clearer that the positivistic translation into perception terms is not 


-_ possible. oe In this article, he even introduces a new ‘qualification i into his 


physicalism. WwW hile formerly he held that every language of science 


«ru 


— 
— 

— 

— 


re "phy 
to the | observable predicates of He is now 
“ aware that the concepts « of physics are only confirmable in terms of basic 


sentences about | what is directly observable, | CBs disposition terms: like 


mins are reducible t to. observable | Predicates and in this fashion ‘confirm. 


Yas 


ncerned with what is taken to be a fact. There i is, gr ee neglect of the . 
ct 


distinctions which have led s so o many generations of philosophers to tor 


conditions, or this 1 rose sends of « a certain fre- 


o my eyes. do ‘not ‘think j it a metay matter to make the 
distinctions. It i is science itself which, from the e of Galileo, b 


nap can much longer escape 
functions of many condi. ‘oe 


realism. It i is my ‘considered opinion: that sm 


positivism in hi ilosophic thought. seems unlikely that 


ree 
strict positivism will succeed the future when this daring effort has 


failed. And it should be: noted that, beginning v with | atomistic sensat ional- me 


ism, it was led by its very interest in science to ) reject ‘its ; subjectivistic 
_ base and seek a foundation for communicability. The historian of philoso-— 
hy could, if he wished, drive home the andlegy with Kant who sought to - 
account for the fact of the existence of science. _ And it \ will, perhaps, be peat 
recalled that Kant also cast doubt on the validity ‘of scholastic ‘metaphysics. i 
This | new effort to work « out a philosophy of science, | which seems to be | 
filled with a a phobia for philosophic terms and distinctions, has as sought a . 


new path in terms of logic a and linguistics. The magical word is now logical 


noted doubts. 


espised philosophy that they had 


or themselves ‘that had Jong r recognized. 


he natural reaction of the hat there is sti 
Bee list finds that he has 
= the critical rea — fg 
izing the fact that ok hing, the kind of 1 
_ 
— 
: 
— 
ehistory of the 
I suppose, sufficiently that it also indicates _ € 
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take an ‘excursion into philosophy? mind the of 


* 
~ dington and Jeans : and the operationalism of Bridgman. In all these « cases, 

- something, significant has been n brought forward; and yet there has been 


a tack of an “unawareness s of the of the 


es sociological, and linguistic facts. That, we « can take for granted; but I _ 
persuaded that combination of formal logic and linguistics can be a 

substitute. We do not always verbalize our denotations and discrimin 
ee ations. As a matter of fact, the ostensive definition of words presupposes ~ 


= such constantly unverbalized distinctions | and observations. There are even 


a ‘realistic philosophy n must harmonize with 


‘signs: as well a as s the artificial ‘signs o language. . I wo would even 


ong ago, e rience 
_ The new realists 
ame. External were in ‘order and substance was 
carded. In the long t run, it was seen that this was not logic but Humeanism 
Formal logic i is now a a specialty. I prophesy that this second wave of much | 
the s same thing emanating from the Continent will undergo analysis and 


spersion. Perhaps it will up into and perhaps i it 


. 


which rejects epistemology and ontole 


without speculation, without the sting a 
vision of the nature of things? I very n doube i it 


of Paris ‘its author refused to > delete frot 


Be it the name of Comte. 1 The learned gentleman who i 
a Gein is no official or generally recognized definition of conten 


positivism, I shall take it to mean, » for purposes of the present Paper, those 


“all | Bee 
tae 
— 
— en naturalism transcende hilosophy 
ly a halfway house betwe yet, when all 
as unimaginative. A ment of some hau 


CONTEMPORARY POSITIVISM IN W soctoLocy 4g 


meeting honor. Positivism is today’ apparently not so pre- 


a ag it. appeared years o Or is it that th the 


hundred years. We « do not think less of Newton’s ; work, for e example, 


himself apparently regarded his contributions to numerology 
et and theology a as s of greater significance than his contribution to science. On ne 


considerable > lip- service to most ¢ of them. A good d deal of the post- ce: e 


_ sociology has co consisted of attempts t to o make ae new wine ne of s science tess 


Comte’ s are from actual ‘acceptance although there i is. 


ae of th 1e Middle an nor much that is 5 recognizable as science. 


ie into what are called Causes, whether first or fs pursue an accurate = 
; sory of - Laws, with a view to reducing them to the smallest possible rabid 
Our real business is to analyze accurately the circumstances of 
to connect them the natural relations of succession and resem- 


o this 


perhaps | few who doi ‘not 0 on 1 occasion render lip- -service » th 
doctrine. However, many, i if 1 not - most of them, are ‘not ready and willir 


to face the full ‘implications of the position with 1 Tespect to a methods « of 


“nomena with ch to which we may cherish Comte’ aspirati 
have recently dealt e elsewhere at some Tength with this question and 


shall not repeat the | discussion here. ‘ Furthermore, the principal questions 


4 ‘The Concept of Lawi in the Social Sciences,” of 1938, 


— 
first from page of the Martineau translation: 
— 
“es 


= 


vith a 1 


say that, while v have. changed and sinc 


his statement as to their 1 nature and poulbiticy is still Caneel to ¢ con- 


Comte’s time the techniques by which sociological laws must be 


cond principal tenet of sik positivism is s also as geod today 


8 We have stated the special aim of this work. Its secondary and general aim is 
j - to review what has been effected in the sciences in order to show that they are Zz 
«not radically separate, but all branches from the same trunk.... The only neces- © 
fi sary unity is s that of Method which is already i in great part established. As is for the 
doc not be one; it is enough that it should be homogencous.5 
e work of the Inte national . 


= 


‘now in | press, ‘should | be ‘mentioned. ‘The names its sponsors, 


editors, and contributors, as 1s well as ; the quality of the contributions that 
have already appeared, a are ‘the best demonstration of the degree to which | 
Comte’s vision in this r respect has found support among leaders of con- 


The appearance of the International 


~ positivism an and. as a sweeping vindication of Comte’s views on this subject 


It is the major contribution of contemporary positivism to Comte’s : 
for a coherent synthesis among th the : sciences. ‘The timeliness | of such ; ade- 


scarcely can be overemphasized because, today, , some intelligent 

men are their faces toward antiquity for the unified which 
man al 


ha 


persistent linging to some of the articles of our erstwhile meta 


physical. and | theological 1 shall presently i illustrate, while a at 


| 
— 
| 
| 
he positive. Ar t, it is impo | 
inced our cri the lack of ogians. 
has convinced ou pointing icine and theologians. 


; lifes nor can be blamed turning even backw ard, until i 
is forthcoming from contemporary scholars. If we are wise, we shall not as 


try to laugh off F the strictures © s of the H Hutchinses and the Mortimer Adle ee. 
‘as mere streaks o} of i ignorance or perversity, or , or both. We » would do better t to ‘. 


et our house in | order. W here is there to be found in sociology a rigorous, 


definitive, an and systematic statement of the postulates from which we pro 
ceed, the logic to which we adhere, and the frame of reference to which wv 
subscribe? One has only to make a partial statement of the postulates which ~ ee 
- indubitably underlie all the physical an and biological sciences to discover ae 


what degree sociologists « are prepared t to accept the implications of the posi- a 


_tivistic: position This, divided loyalty, this attempt both to be scientific 


to retain some beloved i icons, concepts, and assumptions s of another — ey 


‘orientation i is precisely what gives critics their legitimate grounds for 


contemporary not accept: the soluti 


present: 1a men earn 
logic of the mon 

probably wo w ould starved | to death ago. I if 


self, _ if “pursued by a mad dog, would | have acted t upon his irrefutable logic 


that while ‘the dog could constantly gain upon Zeno, it could never quite” ie 


“overtake: him, Positivists, since Comte, and before, have recognized the 3 


now seeking among 


means of a an which | is both with life as 
is actually lived. and with life as ‘is reflected upon in the acad academies. 


The third and principal point of resistance both to Comtean and con- phy 
porary positivism is its ‘position the so-called 


“subjective,” 
Comte’ s detailed treatment of the subject suffers from, the of the 
_ biology an and the neurology of his time. These limitations of the scientific een 


technology of his time and, especially, | his neglect of verbal behavior asa om Pt 
| Proper subject for scientific study, caused him to ignore or rule out certain . 
need no longer be viewed with despair. Even en with | these ; 
rg 


s, he ! sed correctly | the core of the p 


_ The study of ae Philosophy affords the on rs 
“ow the logical laws of the human mind which have hitherto been pets = unfit a 
‘methods... We must determine the organic circumstances of the case. . 


have to a siete the exercise ond results of the : intellectual powers of the h man race 


— 
— 
| 
_tured exclusively on books in monasteries or in 
ooks in monasteries or in the tradition-bound_ 
— 
— 
. 
q 


— 

a 


ess on the comet obese of th the Positive Philosophy. 


——_ . . The Positive Philosophy, which has been rising since | the time of Bacon, has 


now secured such preponderance that the metaphysicians themselves profess to 
~ ground their pretended science on an observation of facts. They talk of external and . 
=. internal facts ard say that their business is with the latter. ... We may talk for- — 
ever about the method and state it in terms very wisely, without knowing half so. 
_ much about it as the man who has once put it in pies upon a a single particula 
_ of actual research. . 


of Bacon and the of Descartes, 


. Pe rhaps I can bes 


= ees the p position npr contemporary positivists on the subject by an illus- 


tet first used by Holmes, quoted by Cooley, and extensively repeated — 


as t president of this Societ; 
 arecent president of this Socie 
_ Those who |know their Cooley will recall his bola statement that the solid facts” 


as constituting the perfect example o} ofa phenomenon upon | which positivism 
ae is supposed to go to pieces. I quote rom Dan able statement of the case by . 


of social life are the facts of the imagination. My friend is best defined as what I _ 


& _ imagine he will do and say to me on occasion. Cooley taught that to understand 


as saying that when John and Tom meet there are six persons present. There is _ 


7 human nature we must imagine imaginations. In his last book he quotes Holmes 


— _ John’s real self (known only to his Maker), John’s idea of himself, and John’s idea’ 


a. of Tom, and, of course, three corresponding Toms. Cooley goes on to say that there i 


“ are . really twelve or more including John’ s idea of Tom’s idea of John’s idea of Tom. 
_... In these “echoes of echoes of echoes” of personality we have 4 fortiori considera 
tion of the i importance of the subjective aspect of conduct.® © 


Titi it is assumed that any social scientist, be haviorist « 


Far from i ‘ignoring these data, the ‘contemporary positivist: rather ho Ids 


to objective scientific study as are the phenomena v which” shadows and 


echoes r reflecty The charge that we propose to ignore the p 
_ “Gmagination,” “thought,” or “consciousness” is as unwarranted as would 
oe a similar charge that pl hysicists deny vate phenomena of shadows = 


y 
; a sociologist must t similarly demand sensory beserag of the i imaginings, 
thoughts, and other phenomena of “ “consciousness. 
es, he is as ; much interested i in the Aaah 
[bid., Vol. 1, 10, 11, 
Ellsworth Faris, ‘The Primary Group: Essence 
ad 1932, 45: It should not be assumed from this citation that this a 


"ar 


that “echoes’ and ‘shadows” ” are just as truly. physical phenomena subject 


n 
heir own dreams for 
and “‘inner’’ aspect of societal phenomena, that contem 
as 
| r other, proposes 
part 
— 
— 


= from the undeveloped state of the technique for such study 

How are the imaginings of men, ' “The echoes of echoes ¢ of echoes,” oO 
which men respond, to be studied from a positivist point of view aoe a: 
Returning» to the illustration quoted, this John “known ‘only 


Maker,” ” to adopt the quaint and, i in the circumstances, proper lapse into ~ o 


spect # to ‘which Tom happens to be responding. Tom’s idea of 


be objective, and ‘ on the other hand, 
reports that John has two heads and the rest of us can see e only one,wetake £ 
Tom home «nd put him to bed. His report is said to be not only subjective 
but illusory. We still can use Tom’s illusory report as a datum for explain- 


SF 
ing Tom’s behavior, but that is another matter, 


What has been said above can be said with equal validity about To! 
idea of John’s s idea of Tom, and of ; any verbal structure you ma choose t 
o The relatively undeveloped state of the methods of study of syr mbolic behavior has, of 
course, given rise to the usual conclusion that these phenomena are, , as T. Parsons has said, i 
“outside the rang e of scientific observation and analysis.” The Structure of Social Action, 421. Bs a ; 
this work, author s says, “It will be maintained and the attempt made in considerable 
detail to prove that in this sense [as a general framework for understanding human behavior] 
all of the versions of positivistic social thought constitute untenable positions, for both empirical — 
and methodological reasons.” (Page 125, Italics in the original.) In so far asasingle statement 
may be selected as illustrative of the type of consideration which the author has in mind, the ha 
following i is suggestive with respect to the matter here under discussion: “If a stone is at ie Bi 


guistic tect is not mediated prea ys sense data in the same way. Zeus is not experienced — 
in the same sense as a stone” (423). (Italics mine.) I assume that the author means by imagi- | 
_ nary entities precisely the type of “imaginings” and “echoes” I have discussed above and,ifso, _ 
. that | discussion also applies to this illustration. To me, the significant admission is that the — 
- Imaginary situation is “in essentials the same,” for I consider the esential similarity in this con- 
text to be the observability and the possib ibility of objectively designating the phenomenon. | 
80, it is, as I have noted in the main text, , entirely unnecessary that there should be any other 
‘sameness” "in the situations. In short, ‘echoes and shadows ‘mediated vast 
“in the same 


conrempors RY POSITIVISM IN SOCIOLOGY 47 
a | as he is interested in any other data. Imaginings, thoughts, 
as well as for phenomena assumed to originate 
someone else’s idea of John could ever become a scientific datum. 
— 
> 
that of the object, in turn, to that which it symbolizes. In the case g | 
= 


|. 


“erect t upon th 1 the scientific datum of o of Tom in reaction 


i” to some aspect of John. That is precisely how a a physicist treats an echo or 
a a shadow no matter how low many times it is reflected from the original stim- 
a lus. VHe does not deny the difference between an echo and the > original ie 


sound. He. merely finds that both can be handled scientifically by the same a 
_ meth hods¥That i is, he records his response to the echo with the same instru- 


ments and symbols used to report his response to the original sound. ‘T he e 
in 


= terpretation \ of the echo, involves taking into ) consideration the ¢ circum-_ 
‘Ss tances under which it ‘occurred. So does ‘the interpretatio: a 

_ report of John. In both cases, these circumstances are mer 


and not necessarily umigue phenomena for study. 
yy VIn ‘short, the contemporary positivist in in sociology he holds that words and — a 


s ymbols ma be as s obj ective data as as stones, ames, or volicemen¥ Man 
ay be as obj g policem 


— are unable t to grasp this idea. They are unable. to grasp it be- 
ause their task with philosophical hangover in which 


mena rather than 
atio enomena and > 4 


A 


su 


is supposed to be given in nature 
fen ing xmas a gps n of man’s way of responding to phe = 
communicating responses. I have elsewhere’? pointed out that the 


former “assumption is entirely incompatil ble with the scientific o orientation — 
and has indeed been repudiated by all modern science; but in sociology 


the illusion lingers." Sociologists ‘still have a mystical attitude toward | 
Janguage which causes them to put | this phenomenon in a realm m entirely 


apart from the mundane world of so-called ‘ ‘tangible”’ “physical” n 


respect ‘to these | latter phenomena, highly uniform behav 
communication. symbols have been developed. Therein resides 


pa ater r tangibility s so far as scientific knowledge is concerned. ‘Contempo. 


ary ‘positivism 1 asserts sthe symbolic nature of: all scientific data.,We find 9 
Ss DOs to assume a fundamental difference be- 


rasted with the man’s reaction to other - words ‘such as 


these latter 


people toward these symbols, in no way makes them any less | 
= vital or “ or from the scientific standpoint. That i they 


"men of societal behevied From this | point of vi view, v, the > gods and desions, in 
some situations, are obviously ¢ quite as impor ant as policem 
in other situations, and | hence the forme 
_ treated as objective data by sociologists 


on page 33: 
| sptacaie Patterns Are Not Perceivable, But Are Nevertheless Real.” For a brilliant exposi- 
tion of the contrary position see A. F. Bentley’ s Behavior, » Knowledge, Fact, chapter a1, “The a 


«7 — | 
— 
— 
‘as 
ell 
— — 
— 
| 
| 
— 
— law gs 
= 
—— 


= 


> th ult al,” 
ese “cu ura lic 


n sociology, the an 


phenomena i is ‘postulated ‘from the ‘degree to which agree 
their re reactions. This agreement, of course, is determined from their ability 
responses. Symbols representing these meanings of | 
. pares behavior as inferred from behavior are what sociological science | deals 5 


ces may ¢ deal v with the symbols re representing | height, weight, | oF | oe : 


the symbolic nature all scientific data, 


4, 


— 
he ds of ‘the powerful methods | developed i in rca 


We may s say hen, that Comte’ "s general | 
ie logical laws and | the unity of s science is today regarded as sound not only ‘ 
bye contemy orary positivists in sociology. Many others ar are ready to accept 
the same view except for certain difficulties which seem to present 
__ Selves with | respect to the phenomena of consciousness, introspection, and 
‘mental. life generally. We have suggested | that the objective 


bed 


approach: to language as as represented by ‘the social psychology of George 


H. Mead, A. P. W eiss, , and the more. recent contribution o of C. W. Morris, 


Pa and ABR Bentley to the 1 theory of s signs, ‘semantics, , and nguistios has 
definitely destroyed the necessity of a separate ein of the mental as a aN 
category in sociological explanation.’¥All the phen 


studied as behavior by the same general which v we use se in 


‘process of realization, although rent 


The principal obstacle to a a fully <p coping sociology, in every respect | 
compatible with the other sciences, is an adherence to certain” verbal 


‘patterns which, through long habituation, we have come to mistake as * 
being inherent in societal ee It is quite common for researche 
shall further support this statement in a forthcoming volume o on The of 
ag ociology (Macmillan, 1939). The methodological implication of the position will be elabo- Se 
gated in a companion volume by Stuart C. Dodd Dimensions of Society (Macmillan, —_. AF 


The works referred to are as follows: A. P. ane 4 Theoretical Basis — 


of phenomena has to be inferred from the of 
rthis stimulus be peoplein 
— 
| 
— 
— 
a. — 
— 
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Ae in sociology to be told that however r rigorously they have applied the rv rules 


aa of scientific method, their - results unfortunately do not square with ‘ 


__-very nature of the thing” studied, that its “true or real content” has be een 


a missed, and so forth. From the ‘point of 1 view I am attacking, ‘the mere 
u objectivity of findings in the si sense of corroboration by other workers is not al 
T he findings m must also, and square with some 


ies © 


ed named 


- “Sachs who i in 11850 took the a astronomers sell to task for their presump-_ 


in claiming ‘they had discovered the planet Uranus. “How do | they 


he said, ‘that the star ‘they call ‘Uranus is Uranus?”® Today, 
[e ete want to know how we can be sure that the phenomenon measured 


by the Chapin scale “‘rea/ly is” socio-economic status. 
a Positivists recognize t that the scientific approach to sociological pro blems 


willl involve perhaps as radical changes i in the technology of these sciences 


as have been involved i in 1 the: advance of all other sciences. This will: mean = 
sad p partings s with words and thoughtways | which, because of their familiar- : 
- ity, we have come to regard as foundations of the universe, whereas they 2A . 
are only our particular verbal habits of to ‘that universe. T 
_ those whose objection to contemporary positivism is is of this | character we 
“say: Be of good cheer. We do not intend to leave out a single datum “a 
observable behavior, including the verbal, which your present orientation 


includes. We are in fact, | to ‘devote considerable attention to 


de 


"Take, for example, the constant t demand upon thoroughgoing social — 
a scientists for information ‘as to how | they propose, ' within: their frame of 


reference, to o deal with ‘ ‘spiritual” data—what about ‘ ‘values,” “ “ideals,” 
Basel the good, the true, and the beautiful? ' Frightened by the prestige ? 
of the source from which these i inquires frequently come, the sociologist, 
himself often a bit worried over his own heterodoxy, makes ludicrous at- 
| to provide a place within a scientific framework for categories 
which have place only i in a theological framework. It is as ifa pr t felt it 
a incumbent upon him to give an account of the cellular structure of the 
a Holy ¢ Ghost/T he only answer which a scientist needs to give to the question 


we to ) point out - that all the ‘observable behavior covered by t this category is 


readily and 1 fully provided | for i in | 1 the scientific orientation./‘The category 


i itself clearly ¢ does not have to be, a and should not be, incorporated, any more 

| a than the rahi of s science can or need be incorporated into showy, 


It is inter 
Cited in 


Sg 


— | 
— Le 
— 
— 
— 
— 
+ 
ne 
the 
— 
— 
— § 
— 
— 


= 


human affairs as well as man’s resistance to han, should” be 
a as that which sociologists are so fond of recounting for all ser fields =a . 

i _ r own. With respect to the a on of new symbols for the alll 


s Ne ew International Dictionary : 
more than sufficient, if used with discretion, to say, all. we} know about 


on of sociological phenomens, the p oO th as been made, for example, tha ie 


of sy They are not signs by, which we 


_ what we know, they also are instruments by means of which we attain new = 
knowledge. Physicists also have had at their disposal the 200,000 words 


the dictionary. Nevertheless, t , they went in for so-called d “c “cabalistic” sym- 
- bols i in a big way and found that their knowledge g rew ari prssu as their 
g way and fou ge grew part pr. oe 


mbolic e grew. -In short, the for blunt and adapted 


Ae ‘inally, t there remains the question of the of sociology, as 


shove 
opinion among contemporary sociologists on this point. call attention 


E Indepe 


y yield t to hea : authority o of the positive philosophy. Today, all of ieee wale 
are e usually included under the ‘master dogma, 


the present epech, alone « can preserve inte lec 
freedom.’ .’"6 If this is intended merely asa rhetorical. expression of sympathy 
the unfortunate and | persecuted in other lands, I know of no y decent - 
person who would not t gladly join them in such an expression. If, however, 


o they want this statement to be taken literally a as a scientific conclusion 
arrived at by the accredited methods of science, then these scientists have 


allo wed their Avewspengd to overcome their ee and have rendered a 


= 


q 


— 
me 
— 
- 
citation that this volume as a whole is hostile to. viewpoint here 
New York Times, Dec. 11, 1938. For a more balance he Amer- 
«see E. ¥. Hartshorne, ial Mow. 1998, 


= scientists of the day hay 


"warrant for is that some y, defined in any 
‘stant way you asad is ; compatible with a certain degree and d type of 


ome the 
of science occurred under regimes 


be sure, V we also hear of attacks: upon Einsteinian physics i in ‘We 
that only a few y years ago s several under the 


occur. I am to science the tail dow 


os kite v whatsoever. Political systems have changed and they will change. Nor 
a that: fact to be avoided by the hypocrisy 0 of calling b by y the same name suc a 
widely different systems as the Greek city- “state, e, the United 


this to a manifesto “caring the N 


_ natives quite intolerable, pan that I may even find it worthwhile to die in a 
eo of democracy, are matters of little or no importance as aan 
ae _ the scientific question at issue. Mya attachment to democracy may, in fact, 


3 


own folk passions and findings. Nearly all that has 


“written about the recent European situation would illustrate my point. 
ysis of how the ten- — 


beam 
re mere Tact that pe 
— | 
— 
| 


* 


immora Yet, such detachment i is the only condition ‘upon 
scientists a. om 5 scientists can an reasonably « claim i immunity from interference by ey 
succeeding political regimes/If we desire the immunity which, relatively 
speaking, our colleagues in chemistry and physics enjoy in times of social 
upheaval, we ‘shall first have to demonstrate an equal | detachment and ob- 
jectivity in our methods and in our findings. To demand this immunity 2 
without rendering in return the only kind of | fanction which | | justifies it, 
reveals i incompetence i = 
we profess to be experts. 
"ala scientists unfortunately | have failed as yet to convince any con- 1. - 
siderable number that they a are re engaged ii in a pursuit of knowledge of ofakind — 
which is is demonstrably true, regardless of the private e preferences, hopes, 
and likes of the s scientist himself. Alls sciences have g gone 1e through this stage. 


_ Physical scientists are, as a class, less likely to be disturbed than social _ 


scientists when a political upheaval « comes along, because the work of the 


former is recognized as of equal | consequence under any regime. Social 
science should bee ually significant re ardless of ractical olitical ; olicy.. 
| equal ga P political p 


Individual physicists may suffer p persecution, but their st successors carry on 
: their work i in much the same way. If social scientists possessed an equally - 5 


} _ demonstrably relevant body of knowledge ; and technique of finding answers 
to questions, that knowledge would be equally above the reach of po- | 
litical upheaval. The services of rea/ social scientists would be as  indispen- 
x: = sable t to Fascists as to Communists and Democrats just as as are the services of ce: 
physicists: and physicians. The findings of physical s scientists at times also 


= been ignored by political regimes, but when that has “— ed, 


VI have emphasized that physical scientists ‘00 to 
ae regime. . Social scientists had better work toward a a corresponding es — 


status.” YAl lready s some of them have achieved it toa degree. I venture to oe : 
believe, for example, t that qualified social statisticians have not bee been and es 


willl n not be disturbed greatly i in their function political p party, arty. Their 
i, and demon- 


and exercise of such skills alone that justifies tl the claim of acodemie: immun- ae 


¥ ity. To claim i it for those who in insist on taking f for granted that which needs ik 
be demonstrated can only result i in the : repudiation for everybody of f the 
whole principle of academic freedom. F For. the sai same reason, we had better 
‘not become so devoted to blatant | crusades. for academic freedom that v 


forget to bolster the only foundation freedom 


(ever be maintained in the long run, namely, the demonst ated capacity of © : 
= its possessors to make valid and impersonal analyses | nd predictions of — 


me 
Ba — 
. 
| 
Bee — 
Bee 
— 
> Be 
— 
= 
Bee 
— 
| | 
— 
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the predicament scientists in 
is most part probably a function of their incom- 


do not deny, a as | I have e already noted, that individ- 


organizations toa agitate against such pointing out 
that the activities and 1B ents of such organizations are not part of © 
BS than the activities of any other pressure 


p. W Vhat : impresses m ie trivial effect of political interference upon 


well developed s: sciences. _ If we plot the course of scientific advance cs 
g the past two hundred years, the impressive | fact is how little its 4 
chs as — deflected ai all the petty movements of so-called “ acl 


Th have = to anyone as a human being and as a member of fa 
evoting himself movements of social renovation 


ts 


t of “such demon- 


cing up and down be ie 4 
a ea en with a sandwich sign on them should do that, but it is equally — a 
important to. preserve the right of those who are so inclined to devote 


themselves to another movement, namely, science, , without patronage | from 
“either church, political parties, or industrial unions. Positivists do not admit 
the assumed dichotomy | between the pursuit of science on the one hand and ; 
“social: action on the other. We contend, on the that the 
(Ms science is the most fundamental of all social action. 


problems. It lends itself to no crusade for immediate reforms and om a 


= has no quar el with those who oiler to devote themselves to ‘the con- i 

| __ scientious solution of ‘proximate problems for immediate ends. ‘That is a 

‘Matter o of ‘taste, convenience, competence, and the compulsions of the. situ- 

ation in which we find ourselves. have, time to time, con-_ 


cal so ciological 


_tiority of science as a method of achieving whatever men want, has caused 
— 
— did 
— 
— abo 
— = 
cide 
— 
— |. 
with 
research and enjoyed the local and temporary acclaim 
a sometimes achieve. But the sctutions likely to be of 


CONTEMPORARY 
2s “the long run may not be very obviousl “helpful in current silane: 
To those w who | still find that the traditional framework serves their 
oe _ purposes and who « experience revulsion at the ‘ “dispassionate e 
scientific quest,” positivism has nothing to offer. There are doubtless alg “— 
ee who still find the pre-Copernican astronomy, pre-Newtonian physics — 
an pre- -Darwinian biology quite adequat to their needs. Tf so, they will 
probably "find themselves “increasingly disturbed by the intrusions: and 
by yproducts of the scientific movement as "represented by our technological fe 
age. Frequently, the findings of that movement, will, as Veblen me 


point of their jungle-f fed ‘spiritual sensibilities At 


‘such times » they will ‘ “fartively « or by 3 an overt breach of consistency yes 
seek comfort in marvelous a articles of savage- born lore.’”"” Take, for ex- 
ample, the following honest confession of a a distinguished | of 
Columbia University i in 1873. President Barnard had himself specialized 
in the natural s sciences, served z as President of the American Association for eee A 
‘the . Advancement of Science, and \ was | ‘noted for his liberal views. With Eat 
to the doctrine of evolution he said: y 


ae Much as I love truth in the abstract, I love my sense of immortality still more; 


we and if the final outcome of all the boasted discoveries of modern science, is to dis- B, 
close to men that tere are more evanescent than the shadow of the swallow’ ’s wing 


LUIBRARIC 


down to even may be decei ful, ,dreams.'® 


To those who find in this unha appy 


porary ositivist can onl repeat t Veblen’ well known 


"interpretation of f things modern ‘That is a question of taste, 
- about which there is no disputing. The prevalence of this matter of fact i inquiry is 
a feature of modern culture, and the attitude which critics take toward this an 
hiefly significant as indicating how far their own habit of mind coin- 


= or the barbarian tradition is stronger than their habituation 
_ civilized life will find that this dominant factor of modern life is perverse, if not _ 
Ce those whose habits of thought have been fully shaped by the —— a") 
_ process and scientific inquiry are likely to find it good. The modern western culture, | 
BS with its core of matter-of-fact knowledge may be better or worse than some gp 
ae “cultured scheme such as the classic Greek, the mediaeval Christian, the Hindu, o 
he Pueblo Indian. Seen in certain lights, tested by certain standards, it is Co de 
less better; by: other standards, worse. But the fact remains that the current cul- 
tural scheme i in its maturest growth, i is of that complexion; its characteristic force 
i ; ‘fies i in this matter-of-fact insight. Its highest discipline and its maturest aspirations 


p 
W 1 Thorstein Veblen, The Place of Science in , Modern Civilization, 26, 27, New York, 1919. 
nd the Rise of the Scientific me: Philosophy of 
+: 


— 
| 
| 
— 
— 
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"A TENSION THEORY OF 


. EFINITIONS. T The first assumption in this ‘theory i is that behavior i oo. # 
by the principle that ‘ ‘People desire objects of value,” 

meaning that people c continually want objects « of psychic physi- 


atum” an objet of value, i.e., any 


standard deviation units on some behavioristic scale, ‘such as the number 


one of three prizes with an intensity of desire in 


these three that a positive 
sideratum is anything towards which berate $0 as to increase it or 
retain it. A: negative desidera $0 as 


to decrease i At or avoid it. Desiderata may economic goods a and services, 

ora politica office, a mate, graduation, prestige, “a clear conscience,” 
other ‘tangible or intangible object of conscious or unconscious desire. 


‘times. W hile the object may unchang ed, the desire for it, the 
s. This variable inte aa 


2 sity of desire i is very dif difficult t to 0 observe objectively, but, with i ingenuit 
research, a attitudinal and behavioristic indicators of desire are being g pro- 
gressively developed. ‘The “concept of ‘ ‘desire” should be 
* eee If each person’s intensity of desire, in whatever units it may y be expressed, be denoted by 
_ d, then the mean desire is D=2,?d/P (1) and PD=Zd=the total desire of that population 
me. Many readers are likely to balk at this point, wanting evidence of the ‘sennnibiliey of 
he sociological phenomena most of which seems so unsusceptible of measurement. Fuller treat 
ment of this issue will shortly be published in the following form: = = 
(aA discussion of the philosophic foundations of such measurement: In two papers by 
oh George A. Lundberg, “The Nature of Sociological Laws,” F. Social Phil., (forthcoming), and» 
is a fu 


OCI 
Concept of Law i in the Social Sciences," Phil. of Science, Vol. 5, No. 2, April 1938. 
meanii 


“built up of equations of measured entities in a pair of volumes in preparation by M  &§ intern: 
leauthor, 


SOCIETAL ACTION pe 
make this platitude useful, as in an equation from which we can 
unknowns, let P be the number of people desiring a specified desideratum, 
‘EE Br. tee let D be their average intensity of desire for it,' and let V denote the avail- ee ten 
— 
— 
— 
— acti 
— 
art 
— 
— 
— 
: 
— 


broadly 0 as to include all synonyms rshing, wanting, appetites, 


‘internal states of the o organism which, 
with stimulus result in behavior tending to 
decrease the desideratum in that person’s experience. 


Now w let the ratio of total of a population to. the quantity. of ‘the 


by 
by 


hus 


as more clearly ‘seen (after 


in a population with respect to If the 


desire greatly exceeds the quantity of the desideratu socie 
ae ‘igh; while if the desi 


ses. 
it asserts that societal | 
y such tensions. This is a hypoth- 


esis upon the degree of truth of which evidence is to be gathered. Equation — a ia 
is not a hypothesis; it is a self-consistent definition. In i it, 


are defined as what is desired and tension is defined as the resulting rati 
herefore (5) i is true by definition. The open question is whether Equation 
(5) i is useful in in | describing ai and. predicting behavior, or, more e cece 
tension, ai as s defined by is a necessary a nd sufficient « cause societal 


isa weighting ; adopted for practical reasons when. the 
nobility were given up and no other better political units for measuring» 
individual of desire seemed d compatible with sea milion preva 


This may suggested by modifying | thes stimulus response formula B=(0, Ss) 
function of the organism’s internal states and the stimulus-situation) to Bo=/(D, S) (3) 
mae that behavior with respect to an object of value is a function of the resultant of .. mis 
; sing th the ¢ organism towards or away frot from that object of value and of = cr es 
: 


rension THEory oF SocIETAL ACTION, 
OF SOCIETAL ACTION, 
4 observed quantities in a balance 
multiplying both sides by 7) in the form: 
— 
— 
Numerical Illustrations. To explore the possible utility of this formula. q 
tion in equation (5), as well larify i 
Ff tion in equation (5), as well as to clarify its meaning, let us consider some = 
> 
— 


rth of seat, or tensio towards it, is” 


$2,000 of these vote-units. The worth of an office is thus proportional to. he 


town; the presidency i is more striven for than a governorship. 
For the relative tensions ns towards t the various candidates for one office, 


‘the « equation is s applied t to. > each of the candidates 4 t to N, as as the ie, 


which results 4 again in an an E ne: ‘proportional to the votes cast for that . 


its electorate, i.e., the mayorship of New York outweighs that of a s 


‘ol 


raduating | in two colleges, th the intensity ¢ of desire for the degree might b be 
legiate ‘effort sufficient to 


weighting of entrance cr 


a of effort put in by all entering stu dents i is 3 years 2 and 1. I. 8 years respec-— 


of it higher prot ability of failures: and becau 


among the competitors for academic survival. ‘This: 


ee rere Vv /P) and directly with the duration of effort (taken as a measure of D, in 
this case). By hypothesis, this” 


7 num vies has a food supply of amount V. They may be conceived as — 


ri ious: intensities of desir 
on 


out its students earlier than an salen r so that the average number o of years ; 


— 
Thus, in a democracy, elections are a crude but simple device to measure 
—— and apply equation (5). (The equation is extendible to cases of nonvoters,; $B 
proportional voting technics, restricted franchise, and indirect voting, as 
i @ 
oo 
— avoid failing out, or money spent, or an attitude test score, Or the discrep- 
arks predicted by the multiple — 
kno 
Nady 
— qual 
250 and 300 respectively. The tensions then 
— 
— 
the college deg 


A ‘TENSION T HE ACT TION 
D (in whatever units measured). The. tension, the severity of in. 


ggle to survive will increase: (a) with increased mouths to feed, (b) wit h a 


decreased food supply, or (c) with increased desires, i. e., psy< a 
f living. Given Malthus’ assumption of population increase — 
‘food i increase, equation (s) justifies hi his conclusion that competitive tension — ao 
~ tends to to. increase by. misery (poverty, famine, etc. ), which I both h checks t the Bc. 


population i increase and lowers the psychic standards of living. But given ; 
the new inventions of contraceptives reducing the birth rates and ee 


tural technology (which has inc reased the food supply faster than the 
population increase in the past century), it could have been predicted from 8 
equation (5) that one o or both of two results would follow: (a) tension would | ag 


be eased,—t e struggle survive would become less ‘rigorous; or (b) 


esires would expand, —people would want higher standards of living. 


These conclusions are not new, but the tool for provided b 


LIBRAR 


creasing precision, in that the quantities y as E) a 
the relationship i in derived equations may become more securely 


An economic n economics, our PD i ist 
supply, and Eis s the economic value which, when related to monetary 
units, is the pt e price. | The price goes up with increased demand or rec duced — 
ly and v vice versa. T his i is 5 the elementary principle v which of. course is 


“money and credit, which also affect the price, an and monopole con-— 


ditions, 
highly d develoy theoey 
ry, and 
value. Without | going ‘into detailed exploration _ a 


_ of these, it soe tag may be noted that the present tension theory, w hich — 
includes more than economic types of values, seems ; compatible with these _ ue 


a special case. e. The present theory i is also extendible to qualitative pes 


egative desiderata, and to desiderata unlimited in amount whic 
Feta transcend : scarcity economics and deal with an “economy of abundance. 


E. A philosophic example. The population i increases naturally by births, ae 
desires tend to increase naturally i in creatures possessing ‘intelligence 
and not rigidly grooved by instincts. “herefore, tension: tends to increase 


since the: numerator of “e tends to increase spontaneously, and the denom- 


— 
conclusion (a) or ( | analysis, for example, might easily j — 
| ‘or (b) and ignore the possibility, compe ily jump to either 
results occurring. Another utility c y, compelled by equation 
>. 
of 
= 
, the goal of societal 
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ity is the ‘easing tensio 


ize ie (6). One philosophy for reducing tension is exemplified by Nietzsche’ s 


; _ advocacy of ruthless elimination of the less fit, reducing the population to 
"supermen, fewer in number. A second solution is that of Buddhistic re- 
-nunciation of desire as illusion until the saints ultimately reach Nirvana, 


: _ the blessed state of absence of all desire. A third philosophy is that of the ‘ 
go- -getter who strives mightily to increase the quantity of the 
available. By invention and ‘machine production | and collective efficiency, = 
a he works to get more of whatever i is desired. These three boron =e 


or in combiriation, would seem to be the only possibilities of reducing the a 


tensions of life: increase the Production of desiderata, decrease desires for 


3 The Cases of Ne egative, and U) nlimited Desiderata. A ‘qual- 
legrees of 


by an exponent of zero. 


x qualitative unit 


ension a unit ary desideratum) 


This states | hat the societal tension of nationalism ‘is equal to bee 


conclus that 


special case is that of n negative or q 
4 Of course, activity to ease one tension may i increase others. The essence of analysis by 
‘this intellectual tool, equations (5 and 6), is to define rigorously the desideratum involved _ 
and the desire, the population, and the tension relative to it alone. Interaction shrencs gall 2 
* Using the presubscript T to change with time and a aplee sign to denote an 
oe and a minus sign, a decrease, these three Philosophies tc together are symbolized dal ee 
which ie is very similar i meaning to (6) E at the mathematical limit, 
_ is the psychic goal, is unity. This requires expressing the factors in suitable units sand this i isa 
_ very difficult matter ‘technically, though it is simple t theoretically, == 
> ia This use of a zero exponent to denote unitary qualities has far-reaching co 
_ when combined with the notation of matrix algebra. It makes possible the handling of qualita. — 


— 
; 
— 
5 
— ; 
OF 
RS 


is not necessarily negative. since. it may exist in amount 
: greater than zero. The desire varies from positive through n neutral » OF Zero, % 
to negative degrees, while often the obj ect of value may remain unchanged. 

person may shift from love to Seiad of s some object, the a amount of 


. "a qualitative existence of which may be a constant. These aversive situation 


, “negative ’ desire. 


by a “negative from the he undesired 


connections exist ‘Between be imiting their 


aversion, will in- 


whose quantity i is 
ve breathe, friendship, comm 
= ‘God through prayer, beliefs, are some examples of unlimited desid— 
erata.  Althoug h nlimited anes uses 


ie 


may be taken as s the unit of of V. The number 

e. these average shares | is the quantity of the desideratum realized. ‘Thus, 


V= =P,a E= 


This: 
shares of which the number of 
i 


Siem “communion n with God” is point to the average ge desire 


that desideratum is not the 


then, is is seen from. be. equal to o the a average desire of 
population for friendships. Alternatively, the tension towards the unit: 


value ‘ “friendship” (V°) is seen from (9) to be equal to the total | desire of : 


oe: that: pomaiesion for friendship. Thus, (9) and (11) are consistent s 
ollective noun “friendship” means the sum of “friendships. Beech 


o these cs cases of unlimited desiderata, the concept of tension, £, is usually superfluous 
simpler to think in terms of average desire. But this is a special case; usually in life 


is 
th limi ted desiderata, tension and desire do not coalesce as in (11). 


-s 


— 
== 
— 
me sideratum, the number of individual ae 
| sharers, the tension is the > 
— 
available.” For ano 


= 


stems of Values. To describe societal situations more adequately the 


a "tension theory defined by the simple | equation (5) mu must be extended toa 


_ matrix equation. It is s obvious: (a) that desiderata may occur in interrelated - 
sets; (b) that their evaluations, i.e., corresponding desires, may vary with an 
plurels; and (c) that all chest resulting tensions may vary 


ime. These facts ;may be tabulated using 0 columns for the different desid- 


erata, 01 number; using rows s for the different plurels that may 


are made. . The letters p, t, as scripts 
equation will denote such a tabulation.® 
quation (5) expanded by ‘these scripts i into such a tabula- 


n atrix equation and may be symbolized | by 

VE),* (The matrix equation fora system of 


a is equation may be verbalized as: “For ea each of » desid 
oft dates there is a societal tension ‘determined by the ratio of the total 
tensity of desire of the p plur rels to the | qualitative, or the quantitative 
lesideratum desired.” For qualita t 
or the quant ative desiderata 
Two examples of this matrix equation 
; _ example of a system of values i is the process o} 
personal, institutional, or national. Here the various items of ‘the. expend- 


iture—half budget, “in doll different the quantity 


1 


dim 

tension towar th dera y be represented it in the 


cancels out, si 


cated to ‘it Vs) as to make that ratio > exceed ‘the 
from desiderata | showing subaverage ratios a 


Any such ‘rectangular 2 arrangement of in rows and columns, is ‘called by m 

_ maticians, a matrix. Matrix algebra provides a useful tool in dealing with such aggregations _ a 
_ of facts. Only an example of this matrix technic is presented here; i its fuller development will —- 
be published in a two-volume study, which is in preparation in collaboration with George A. i 
Lundberg. This study presents a quanti tative systematics for sociology of which the tension _ 
hypothesis —afuntions the Present paper is a section of one chapter put out here to invite criticism a 


ria 
— 
— i= 
As soon as the budget maker realizes that the intensity of desire (such 
Ds) for one desideratum is so large in comparison with the dollars 
| 


The process of determining D usually is crude. In the ca case ata one an 
he | may not t verbalize Di in any units but merely have a total | feeling that. 
V; ought to ge get more re dollars. and that : some other i item em (V,) can in be pruned 


Re a = t. In the | case ofa group, speakers: will voice a desire, a canvass may 


tabulating five a annual 

(i.e., plurel) of the US.S.R. If the intensities of desire of each plurel for 
each value had been r measured i in some common ‘unit such as man- -days of 


labor devoted to producing it, the societal tensions for each “district as 
: planned, and for r the whole system in Russia (12), would be determinable. 
: Now a similar matrix could be tabulated for the a amounts not as as planned Pe oe 
but as achieved. The matrix may be summarized into single indexes 
_ facilitate comparison or may be left as detailed tabulations. T he discrep- 
ancy between prediction and achievement is definable as a measure of 
soci fulfillment. The more closely the achievement corresponds to th 


nt. The degree of fulfillment is the 


proc quantities, but more important is the question of its 
and if "applicable at all. ‘The next part of this paper explores this 


utility further in showing | how its derived equations c can define s« some tw — 


societal processes and reduce some of them to exact ‘Measurement, e.g. 


ition” ‘accommodation 


FROM THE TENSION 


wards defining and measuring societal proce ses sdis- 


cussed below art are all derivable from the fundamental matrix equation — . 
defining the tension theory of societal action. in presenting these 


sition), was an inductive one. out | 


ate terms and relate” them into an apg stem so as to dew which 
- cesses are compounds of more elementary ones, which are subclasses of 


: to acti 
it. These and other technics roughly tend to actions equalizing 
‘budgeted ite i.e., equilibrating the system. 
tensions for the various budgeted items, i.e. ie 
— 
— 
plan the greater the degre 
his tension theory of societal action briefly outlined here needs qualify-_ 
— 
— 
ing the highly diverse lists Of social processes presente mere 
— 


< The ‘first step was to comb » 1¢ literature and co 
examples of all the alleged social pro processes. ‘Analysis of 
highly general ‘concepts running through them. One concept, time, was 
universal; all authors define a process as something going on in time. A 
second concept, a population, was in all, as. otherwise the 


_ Processes would be “natural” ’ or mechar pro 


aan 


a motivation, a desire for something, a cause 


oe ae summarizable in our twin ‘concepts of a desideratum as s the object — 
= of the desire and the more subjective “intensity of the desire” for that a 
desideratum. The possibility of relating these concepts of * ‘population” 
VY), and “desire ”(D); as in 1 equation (4)1 next 
ocietal ituations, the matrix. seri ) 


n between plurels, and between differ- 


First Order Foat general proc esses emerge from 


a by the i increasing or decreasing of each of the four factors 4 P,D 

4 


and sees our consideration at first” to o the situations in which 


ese f e factors can be clearly d fined, let us consider each in turn and the sub- 

processes each jvields, th ls and desiderata they denote 


may vary. 


When the population defined a desideratum, stem 0 


n discharging, n n army; 


ring, as ina a factory; 


"immigrating and emigrating, as ina country 
getting born and dying, as in a fegion; ane. gO 
‘baptising and excommunicating, as in a church; 
_ matriculating as and graduating, as in a college; etc., etc. _ 
in any! fo an 


symbolized by: 


cha 
— 

— d let t 
— -time and distinguishes the ill denote here the 
—— 


subscript denotes the numerical increase or decrea population in 


where the T denotes the 


since this may be used to define ‘ “conflict.” 
In conflict, the opposed plurels « ofa population who desire a limited desi at 
43 ‘eratum carry their striving for it to the point | t of trying to eliminate the a 


opponent. . The primitive case of conflict i is that of the caveman, who, find- 
ing his competitor for game so successful as to ‘ee in starving him, turns. 


; Upon his competitor and tries to kill him. When mpetition for national 
| eetownent becomes too acute, it breaks over into war in the attempt — 


to eliminate, or reduce, the effective military population of the “Opposing 


nations. . Competition i in sport | turns into conflict when, instead | of ‘struggling : 


4 


for exclusive possession ¢ of t the desideratum desired by! both | parties s, ne 


as to eliminate o opponents from activity in realm of that 
_ As means to the end of getting more of the desideratum, each party devel- 
Ops a supplementary desire to decrease the population of the opponent. In 


conflict, the population tends to become decreased, regardless of which - 

party suffers ‘most in 1 the mutual attempt t to ) exterminate each other (as 

far as ‘that particular ar arena of conflict i is concerned). ‘Fo ‘or a a rigorous defini- 
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and convensty, whenever (13b) exists by force, conflict 

exists. “Tends t to be” is inserted since, obviously, actual slaughter may take 

time, as when a country mobilizes ora Kentucky feudsman stalks his enemy ut 

for months. Also, obviously people may ¢ die disease and accidents: mak-— 

ng (13b) true, but here there is conflict with germs o or r physical forcesas 

he opponents. In this theory, however, we are concerned only with death, = F 

or elimination from effective opposition in some value field, which is caused — 
by. other people, for only this is societal conflict. 


The of desire tension equation may be used to ) define 


IVERSITY C 


UN 


7D=the « evaluating ro 


=the valuating or 


major subty pe of develuating, for is the. familiar process 
ccommodating.” In accommodatin | each other, ‘the arties curtail 


wy 


Cl 
Bs 
— 
—— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
| 
(such as above). A plus sign d nge In that period in the quanuty der + 
otes a change, the direction of which i ; a minus sign, a decrease: the abse 
— 


ee as to get ‘along together without competition | or conflict. The inten ty 


of the desire, D,i , is decreased. . People : realize that 1 new desiderata such ¢ as 


together peaceably” ar are more Some of the desir 


ae If the decrement of desire of all parties is such ; as to to make their snc i. 
equal , we may hi have coordinate statuses resulting. If the decrements s yield 


unequal D’s, we ye should “expect to find \d_superordinate- subordinate statuses 


aie ‘resulting. The 1 ratios a among the desires may be a a measure of the steepness — 

of ordination. (It is relatable to a “social distance” margin. Bit: a 
_ Changes in the third factor of desid erata in the equation (12) are what ee 


= 
> 
ordinarily connoted by “ progress” or or “regress, ” because “ ‘progres to 


toa 
bey eop!l an ner ase 0 wh v rer the 7 con ider d irable. For a term mean- 2 
ple is an’ inc se f atever they cor asider lesira 


ing: a change i in either direction, the prefixes meaning “ “forw ard” and * “back- 


ward” may, |be dropped in the Latin root which means ‘ ‘a step,” ’ giving the a 
English participle * 


process distingnish whether the increase of the de- 
red i is to human or to causes. due to > human 


tern ned “accumulating,” as in the :gench of forests 0} or r increased abundance 
ing ground. The opposite process 


operating or a as in together to 


waste give more relief, which i is 
Our business 3 SY stem in 1 the United States, A. D. 1939, ‘though called “ 
’ is only | partially so. Along with the competitive attempt to 


i business away from the other fellow, this fear of losing, as w rel as desireto 


ain, is a strong incentive to cooperating as here defined, i.e., to ‘produce 


_more desiderata for all. Thus, automobile manufacturers are partly com- 
peting, partly d: uferentiating in offering diverse cars, , partly accommodatir n x 
in 


collective agreements, and partly cooperating in producing more 0 jects aie 


of value ue (automobiles) fo for the public to enjoy. og erie = 
Thus, the three of ‘conflict,” 


rm 


— 

— 

* 
— 

| 
h 
Classe 
“the one conti h Ties 
continuum £, the societal | ion. . 


F § 


the tension. The opposite processes to these three are the three oer 
3 forms i in which tension can be increased. ‘Thus, increase 


of growth) 


accommodation (as in mutual com npromises), or by c ‘ooper 
emational organization). 


in ‘possessions creates ‘tensions conflict (as in war), 


ual, P= I 


ducing his tension are two: conditioning him | emotionally so. that he 


ing proces 


efined ‘Equat ion (7) the old tension, E. 


Tensing is thus s seen to be a ‘compound process composed of F articular 


forms. of the three elementary processes. Mathematically, all four processe i 


efined by (13) tol (16) z are derivable from the matrix equation of the = 


il by isolating one factor on one side of the equation 1 for one de- 


sideratum and expanding it for at least two dates. These definitional equa- 
<a tions hold whether the population consists of one plurel (as assumed in 
er — (13) to (16) ) or. of many plurels. Since in all fo four processes the exponent of 
the factor isolated i is unity, these Processes may be called first order Proc- 
esses The s scripts in (12) therefore < are the following: 
processes whose essential 
aracteristics, induced from our survey of the literature, fitted them i in a : 
‘the categories deduced from Equation (12), are such standard Processes 
as “ “competition” ’ and ‘ “mobility.” Since in the indices which measure, and 
are ¢ here proposed to define, these processes, the four factors P, D, V, and 
Ey: appear to the second power as their squares, these processes are here. ve 
lassed as “Second | Order Proce S. 


| The outstanding, characteristic of competing is that e 

» et a larger share of the limited desideratum, V, for which they compete. 

_ By as much as one : competitor wins, the other loses. Each customer gained» 
by Ais one less customer, whether potential or actual, for B. . Thus, Japan’s 
textile tr trade gains i in South z America a = at t the « expense of other c competit tors. a 
(The v victory of or one football team is | 

strives for exclusive | Possession, « or at least a larger of ‘dhe 


xis 


desideratum, thereby displacing other comp etitors. Now this shift of som 


siry O 


— 
ig (as In In- 
on 
Lee 
| 


quantity of th the desideratum from some e competitors to others offers 
a way to measure, and so to define, competing. Let us then define effective 
competing during a period as the transferring of the desideratum from some 


competitors to others. The standard deviation of these gains and losses 


_ seems the best measure to summarize the extent of such transfers. (No 
that the n mean transfer i is zero as gains must equal losses by definition. An 
net gain or loss for the whole population measures the “progressing” or 


“regressing” Process, as defined above, that has taken place in addition to 


"Te the measurement of effective competing, © 


case of two competitors. In 1820, 90 percent of U. S. foreign t trade \ was car- 


rs ried i in U.S. vessels but only : 10 percent was so carried in 1900, , the rest being 
in foreign vessels, almost all British. 


change: 


The index of fective competing between the American anc 
-rines in these eighty years was ; 80 percent. ' This is 80 Percent of the n maxi- 
_ mum possible intensity y of the process of c competing such as. ; would ex exist 
when the initial monopoly of one competitor became the terminal monopoly 
$e yielding a o, of 100 percent. The minimum competing at the — 
limit jwould be percent, when all ‘competitors end up wit 
relative shares they s started with, so that n no transfe - of the desi 


1 can be | re-expressed as each competitor’s percent- 
= of the total desideratum. Let V denote a competitor’s percentage é 
et rV denote any | change | in that percentage w whether gai 
period hen the index of. 


— | 

ngof Endof Gainor  Squareof 

— a desidera- 

measure of the actual amount of shiftingofthe 
= dex is a percentage measure of the actual a 
‘This index isa percentage m istakenasapercentageof 
| ag ee ee een competitors. The amount is taken as a | foa:ClCd 

The velocity of this process of comp d, for foreign shipping to is 


‘It is derived as a ratio of the saiaidtea ‘Aiediet “ the gains ond losses 
of the competitors to th the ‘standard deviation’ of the situation where the 


monopoly of one competitor becomes the terminal ‘monopoly o “a 


The sosbeci sum of the wn is zero, and therefore the mean is zero also 


The standard de sis given by 


_ For one special case, note that if the change, V’ is given not as the difference i in amounts 


‘Thus, four basketball teams winning points in 
: Converted i into percentages and then into deviations from the mean give an index of rom 


15.8 (Cp=V. Whereas, were innings mor 


, were their v winnings more — 


sity 0 


UNIVER 


— ‘status. 100 percent competing would be represented by the initial _Possession f 


reversing one initial monopolistic status. Such a | cup is an all-or-none desideratum, Vv Om I. . (8) 
_ A-second special case of common occurrence is when the data are given as rankings. The 


‘ 
For the sigma of pine or losses in ranks is is 


g 


Finding the percentage that (228) i is of tne) gives (22), since (22) is but a mandel case of (18) 
where the ranked data are by definition of the units in a rectangular distribution and cannot — 
appear in the two all-or-none categories of a monopoly. Equation (22) reaches 100 percent | 
whenever the ranking of the competitors is completely reversed. CP being a spewen of a differ- 


TENSION THEORY OF SOCIETAL ACTION 
This is maximal when on itor | 
competitor loses all the desiratum and another gains it all, while 
others have none. Thus, two cases show per cent and the rest o Thi i 
The ratio of these two sigmas, (i.e., the ratio derived from (19) divided by (20) multiplied 
wo as in the Case above, but as events, earnings, or happenings in a period, 77 be- 
mes each competitor's percentage share of such change expressed as a deviation from the 
is less dispersion and no reranking of the competitors. In this situation, since no on 
in it is physically impossible to get a monopoly of the points, as it a 
ould be, were the number of competitors reduced to two. Even with two competitors, the 4 
: 
which is the usual sigma of a differenc equal as the initial and ter 
minal sigma of ranks, mast be as 
+ 


singed from “causative competing. Iti is measured (as are math the 
processes in this paper) by its effect. T he intensity of competing is measured : 
ee gains s and losses that result. ‘ -* rt p 


forth by com 
ince 


‘Causative competing’ "is s the. effort 


which may or may not result i in any y effective 


ing 1g has the immense for scientific purposes es of readily n 

ng (as 


ei ured , but the reader should clearly note that the effective competing 
with all “effective” processes defined here) is only part of the phenomena 
a competition: In terms of the basic tension equation, , the causative compet- 


ing g would be measured by E, the tension, because the tension increases, 
the competitive struggle becomes keener, the number of 


their desires go up or the desideratum becomes relatively 


‘The competing is defined as the of given 
amount of a desideratum between the co oe 


of the which is our definition in its subform of effec- 
tive cooperating. In the production of — (and other desiderata), its 
= is a byproduct, —and a | byproduct controlled in varying © 
degrees by governmental ; action to ‘pues its becoming 1 monopo listic. . The wee 
competitors In the case of ranked data, the » dispersion (0) i is held constant by the nature c of 
units, leaving the reranking (r) to determine the intensity of the competing, Cp. 
5 Sa third special case is where the situation in some way limits the complete transfer of the 
om - desideratum between competitors even in the maximal instance. Thus, among pupils in = 


_ marks become zero ones or vice versa. Here, instead of only two deviations of 100 a 
g possible, P such deviations are possible so that the 2 in the denominator of (18) must 


being 
ree «be replaced by P, resulting in Cp becoming identical with o, of (19). In this case, the standard ~ 


deviation of gains and losses in percentage marks is also itself the index of effective competing, 


the ‘Percentage of maximal competing. For illustration: 
3 iad f 


Gains or losses = 
Gains or losses = 


ll effective competing ot higher schoo marks i in this illustrati 


=: 
no gains or losses as often happens in advertising. Causative competing, | 
though highly important, is less tangible and requires inventing special re 
— 
— = 
should thus be evident that our competitive capitalistic economic sys- — 
is only partially competitive. While each competitor is struggling to 
= 
— 
on the 


cooperative component in any situation where the desiderata involved ; are 
asurable (including: the case of Te 


factors of population, desire, and te tension in the basic te tension n equation i. 
2 Suppose t that i in a constant population, there i is a a redistribution of persons _ 
etween 1 the: plurels composing that total population. Some p urels- may 


‘gain in membership while others may lose. Employees n may be hired and 


fired, ‘migrants come and go, social status plurels climb or sink, or enroll ce Aaa 


in nonoverlapping organizations rise and fall. This is “mobility” 


h its many particular subforms depending « on the values which define 


the: plurels given i ina a population. A standardized mi measure of the amount 
= of mobility of a defined | population in a period is the e equivalent of the index 
of competing, an index of net mobility, Mb. This is Tae as the — 


tween plurels of the ‘maximum standard 


Pr (T he net mobility index i 
where is’ the somber and rP is the net gain or loss 1 in percent of 
prooenae in a | plurel i in the time . T. The index varies from © > percent where n 


occur t to the “upper limit’ of 100 percent, as \ when the 


termi inal 


must be The sum n of the incoming the outgoing n members is gross mobility, 


while their difference is net mobility (23). There is no definite upper limit of gross mobility;  —__ 


it may exceed 10 percent indefinitely if calculated by formula (23). For one plurel alone, the © me 
point where Mé= 100 percent is the conventional “100 percent turnover,” as where the num- 
_ ber of replacements equals the total number of employees. But Mé of gross mobility depends — 
“on the number of plurels in the situation as well as on the rate of turnover. To make Me, 
when applied to gross rand epg measure the velocity of turnover alone, , free from the factor 


obility index) 


his is the simple standard deviation of gains and losses. It is a percentage measure varying» 
from zero on up to 100 percent and may exceed 100 percent. As with the index of competing, — 

he mean gain or loss is zero by definition. Any amount of the mean above or below zero mea 

es the populating process, =7P, defined above as increases or decreases in a total populz pe: 
_ tion. Mobility as here defined is purely the redistribution of the population between plurels — 
_ within the total population and is therefore measured by a function of the statistical second Ne 
"moment ie. » either the index of net, or the index of gross mobility. _ 


as 
onent is measurable by the redistribution of the 
ata, the statistical second moment of changes =o? 
4 This is symbols — 
» 


AMERIC AN AL REVIEW 


the case of the rediss 
of the intensities of desires of the persons, or r of the in 


Votes for Roosevelt ot 
candidates" 


anuary 1996 


According t to data, e- 
= as the redistribution of as measured 
is omy 1.6 percent, This index of revaluating | 


illustrates secondary processes of all the four factors in. the tension n equation — 
votes are a desideratum competed fi for by the Roosevelt and anti- 


illustration given to rsatile one as it 


evelt Rotecrel they also r represent tl the net t mobility of persons sooo 
to the -anti-Roosevelt plurels; ‘they also measure the 


phlarity, 0 or of relative desiring, between t two values elec- 


average desire (see A, above), the shift of votes measures the 
relative ‘ ‘retensing,” or shift of tension of the electorate, towards tw 


~The votes happen. to measure these four factors simultaneously it in 
_ this situation because the unit of desire in a democracy is is defined as one 


vote and i is identical with one person. The votes are are the competing for - 
= um only to the candidates; to the electorate, each andidate is. 
OF course, if gain in membership i isa desired by the plurels, mobility 
competing become one and the same thing, i ie., (18) = (23) since in this case 
Another special case is that of plurels with overlapping membership as where , 
z be members of more than one fraternal society. This and other more complicated cases ofmo- 
bility are dealt with more fully i in the forthcoming two volumes on systernatic quantitative — if i 
which is in in collaboration with George A. "Wel and 
“Public 


ion in the ntial election 

— 

index va ion’s desire w nother Gesidet 
mm e population’s de red finally to an 
| 
| 

— / 

— 
— 


he uni ary qualita ive desideratum, the desire for whe 
measures the quantity of a or the 
intensity, of desire for it depends on the plurel relative to which the desider-_ ~ 
atum is defined. What is a desideratum to one plurel may not be such to Ts 


‘he desideratum and the Plurel and and the desire can in only be defined 7 


relatively to each other. 


evaluating is is here illustrated as between several desiderata, 
noting variable plurels; but revaluating m may. also exist between 
ant plurels which may differentially change their intensities of desire — ey 
ne desideratum. “Thus, on revaluating between desiderata, the 


ing b between owls, 


of one (e= 1) i in equation (12) and the 


Ri 


the c case of revaluating where the desires may be unmeasurable, is the case in which the per- 
; ee: sons (or plurels) start equal and end up in a monopoly by one of them. Thus, alternative 
fae 2 in number, may be rated as equally desired at first, but on study, one finally 
_ emerges as the best and all the desire of the plurel is concentrated on it alone. Here, the for- ; 
ian male becomes a function of the number of desiderata, . 


LIBRA 


MICHIGAN 


Oo 


; 

which on exp nding simplifies to: 

= revaluating 


opoly” case 
m _ The argest numerical value - this index phat 26, 27) is is 50 percent, which is reached when 


poly” is half the rang 


5. Zero Order Proce — 
Te 
— 
> 


een “sketched. . There remain the important 


processes ‘definable an exponent of zero. nd which | may 


_ Reversing the laborious: inductive approach by wh these zero order 
ae processes | were identified i in ‘the research reported here, consider for neater 
oe exposition the deductive approach. Starting with ‘the 1 matrix equation 1 (12) 
ae as given, isolate the population and the desideratum factors in turn on one ; 


eo side of the equation and consider the case where: (1) the exponent is a : 
oad ate order to reduce 1 the quantity of the factor to unity and isolate i its ela 


3 a time interval and not an instant, a Process $s not a a status); and (3) the script 


that not correspond t to factor isolated i is unitary (i (ina order to isolate 


I= rp. 

with a zero exponent is s unity, these two cases simplify 
0: (a) the of « 0, desired by on one plurel o on the two 

ative, 


“number of desiderata and the change in the number of plurels 


(trP), ‘respectively, during the time interval between the two dates. 


ee desideratum was | defined as any qualitatively distinguishable obj ect of 
human. desire. The i increasing of the number of different desiderata 


stantially the kind of process, for phenomena involving human valuations, ial 
that t sociologists currently call “differentiating,” or “dissimilarizing. Thus, 
. = 


in increasing the styles of beds. to 78, manufacturers have been diss 


this particular economic desideratum. The Department of Commerce 
it seeking t to reduce these to 4 standardized styles i is reversing the | process. —— 


When two doctors, who have been for the desideratum “all 

is * The second order processes and : attendant aie of competition 


in terms of the ; average . deviation (A.D. yc or other measure of maiaitae ot of the shifts in the “i 
: that Substituting 4. D. for ¢ in (19) and (20) gives (18) as: 


= + rP) (Index of net in terms of the average 
( rD) (index of revalesting is in terms of the average deviation). 
% ersons not trained in statistics t 
) as but as a basis for correlation and further statistical study the standard deviation | 


This item is from a list of other similar ones given in Stuart Chase, Tragedy of 


| 
= 
x 
— 


patients,” start to and ‘one desires desideratum 
patients,” and the other “surgical patients,” differentiating hes 
_ gone on, ‘increasing the number of desiderata from 1 to 2. When charity | 


organizations | standardize their diverse case report blanks, in number, to. 

one blank, the r reverse process, opposite to dissimilarizing, has taken place 
to » the e: extent 0 oF Too ) percent. sone reverse process might k be termed “ 


assim nilarizir 


ber c 


ber them desired by lurel on on dates can 


groups of 


~ 
Is in la on ar 


/ 

one kind, increasing. of their n umber is a measure of the process © ‘dissociat- 

ing” ’ and decreasing of their number measures ‘ “associating’ " as o1 ordinarily 
: _ understood by § sociologists. For wh henever the groups are definite, effective 
wig 
dissociating m must increase e their ed effective. associating ‘must de- 


crease their number. Merging | porations into one, federating 


of churches or sta tes s, the rambeaihapal seve teal unions collecting in into one | 
of them alone, are phon of associating as here : defined. The ‘separation — 
of U Ister and the former Irish Free State, of the Northern and the Southern 


Baptists, of th old Standard Oil Co. into the Standard Oil of New York, 


sociating 


rp denotes the of gr groups is 
plurels) with nonoverlapping membership during the time 7. These “a 


_ mulas measure the end result, — effective sociating, , which culminates all ahd 


18 The completely general ‘societal process s of differentiating or dictimiladising and its op- 
posite i is dealt with in the systematic volumes in preparation; the present paper on tension — 
theory i is limited to those societal processes definable by the factors in the tension equation (13). q 

_ 1 The limits of the range of the zero order processes may be noted in passing. If T, 
denotes the number of plurels or values h 
terminal date, are: 

= 1, (limit of 

U, = 1, (limit of associating) 


To, (boundary between associating and 


— 


ynow be systemat- 


= PE 


lintensity of desire}. q y 
desideratum 


ofdesiderata 
imilarizing, tro 
|Di ssimilarizing, +ro 


=7,=p=number| 
equencies ‘|Sociating, trp 
Associating, — TP 


ulating, 


4 


processes | 


1 Completely generalized | processes, of which the a A | to tension phe- ‘ 
= ‘ nomena are special cases, have been worked out from an entirely genera! matrix ‘equation to be -. ; 
* The processes above, stzictly, are limited to societal situations where the qu quantities 
ton denoted by the symbols are measurable. They may be extended as hypotheses: to situations 
where quantification is conceivable but notachieved. 
ee pees a Other types of second order processes based on the correlation coefficient instead of upon i 
tion the moments are but still r: 
They processes ‘defined by -a single ob: bs ved fe 
are el as 
ees by £ Eor any sum, product, or other er function of single o observed factors. To 


date some score of such compound processes have been 


[| 
> 
i= pan 
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“coercion,” “e exploitation,” “socialization,” “ variation,” 
“stratification,” “stabilization ” “Ontegration,”’ etc. 
ag Ps: The purpose of this system of definitions and symbols for eee ie oo 
esses partly classificational, i. €., to make an orderly system of concepts 


puileo ona logical basis that can be indefinitely extended. Perhaps more use- 


than. ‘this is the more precise observation even measurement 


= “these processes ; that is promoted by these definitions which reduce the con- 2 a 
sura 


cepts to measurable entities. The measurement of the effective or completed 
ae of these processes can be used as more stable criteria against which 


correlate and check the less stable, m more intangible, and varied d phenom 
which constitute the causative aspects of these processes. Further- 
Bs “more, if the ‘effective processes can be measured v with i increasing ‘reliability 
their relations to other phenomena of society | can be e progressively v worked 


_ with greater precision, furthering the aim of science to si — a 


nomen ert 


— 
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First Business MEETING, DECEMBER 28 
a B 
ooK-CADIL Ho ) 


The first. ¢ of the Society was called to ord 
stal Ballroom of the Book- -Cadillac Hotel, President Hankins 
a a Minutes of the last business meeting of the Society w were approved : as s printed in 
_ The report of our representative to the L 


=) 


was that the report should be every in The Review. 
_ Calvin Schmid presented the report of the Committee on Social oe. pe 
George A A. Lundberg, the ‘Society’s s delegate: to the American Association for the: 


_ The report of the delegate - to the Ameri | of Learned Societies, 
read by the senior representativ: , E. A. Ros 
4 _ The report of the Press Relations Committee was presented by the chairman, 4a 
A. E. Wood reported on the work the Committee on Local 


Each of the above reports of delegates and committees was approved by 


The following amendment to the By-Laws was rea 


. he Editorial Board of the i shall i composed of the President and Secretary of 
. the Society, an Editor and a Managing Editor to be elected by the Executive Committee, re ‘ee 
—— mabject to the approval of the Society, for two-year terms (the term of the Editor to begin 
with No. 2 of the volume of the year | for which he is elected, and the term of the Managing © 
Editor to begin. June zoth of the year for which he is elected), and six additional members _ 


~ elected by the Society for three-year terms, two of which shall expire each year.’ ate. 
this amendment be approved was seconded and passed by 
1, RESOLVED: That the Society rescinds ev ery sry decision of the Executive Committee eee i‘ 
and of the Society concerning affiliation with the International Federation of Sociological ae 
“tig 2. RESOLVED: That every committee and individual member hitherto appointed and a 
_ delegated to negotiate and act for the Society concerning affiliation | with the peaenbationes 
RESOL VED: That the i incoming President for the year 1939 is instructed appoint 
a new committee to negotiate . with the International Institute and Feder pr 


that, no member of the old « committee be appointed to the new committee 
* Committee reports maniiooshs in these and hlleuine minutes will be published i in n the 


report of the Society’s ret 
: 


_RESOLV ED: That the new y in its with I; 


a tute and Federation shall be guided by the followingobjectives;s 
Le a. The ‘Federation shall be entirely independent of the Institute in its officers and govern- 


in 
ta oe In the governing body of the Federation each constituent society shall be entitled to 
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5 _ one vote for F every 100 > members, ¢ or r fraction of 100, “Up to 500 members; one vote for every 


and one vote for ome mem- 


; ie “a the hastionte shall hold their congresses at the sa.ae time and place. 

‘The. motion was seconded. A motion to table the approval of this mc motion for further — 

Meeting adjourned at 10:00 A.M. 


ETIN ER 28, 1938 


a first meeting of the Executive Committee was called to order at 5:00 P.Mt 


a by President Hankins. The following members were present: Messrs. Hankins» : 
_ Gettys, Reuter, Burgess, Chapin, Fairchild, Faris, Gee, Kimball Young, Lundberg fy» 
‘The appointment of two committee chairmen, James Woodard of the Philadel- 
- phle Local Arrangements Committee for 1939, and Alfred Lee of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, was announced. Upon the motion of Ellsworth Faris, seconded e " 
a by | George Lundberg, these appointments were e approved. The dates of the 1939 _ 
‘meetings are to be December 27, 28, and 29,1939. 
Dwight S: Sanderson 1 read the ‘Teport 0 of the Finance Committee ‘and introduced the 
budget proposed for 1¢ 1939. the motion of H. P. Fairchild, seconded by E. Faris, 
_ this report was approved with the exception of one passage referring to dues. a 
_ The annual report of the | secretary was read. The motion to approve this ~ a 
wan made by Kimball Young and seconded by Donald Young. Motion yn passed. — 
_ The annual report of the treasurer was presented, and upon the motion o 
Fairchild, seconded by W. E. Gettys, was feds ‘the committee. 


Porter and E leanor Lattimore be added to the Society’s list of 
an retired members. Donald Young was appointed chairman of a committee to draw _ 


3 the rules to describe this class of membership. Others on this committee re ae 


i. In reference to the question of obtaining some financial assistance for delegates 

- the International Meetings at Bucharest, H. P. Fairchild moved t that the Presi- 

dent be authorized to approach the Department of Agriculture and any y of the foun- 
betes dations that might be interested in furnishing a subvention for this purpose. This __ 
motion was seconded by E. W. Burgess a and approved b by the committee 


Meeting at 6: P.M 


— 
mm 
iii with 
| 
seconded by G. A. Lundberg, this report was approved. i 
= at th 


‘The second business of the res 

j in the Grand Ballroom at 9:10 A.M. 
The minutes of the first business meeting 
WE minutes of the Emecutive Committee were read and 


= 

‘For the Executive Com 


T. 
R. S. Lynd 
Lowry Nelson* 
For the Editorial Board 
 C.M.Case 
W. Rex Crawfore : 
* Nominated by m mem Waller 


The motion to oF this was | made, seconded, ar 


a = Sanderson moved that Article 1 of the Es tine, Section 2, be amended to” 

ee ead that dues of active members be $5.00 commencing in 1940, ‘and Section 4 a 

read that dues for students be $3.00 commencing in 1939. The motion was semua 


ing i in the schedule of the Census a question | or questions on internal migration. — 
ge. This 


A brief discussion of the resolutions relative to the International Federation a 
ciological Societies, proposed at the previous business session, concerned 
with the clarification ‘of the issues involved. E. E. Eubank reported from a letter 
written by Réné Maunier, President of the International Federation, that the “<i 7. 

- qulemments of the Society’s action of a year ago will be met. H. A. Miller moved that z 


; these resolutions be taken from table. The motion was seconded and passed Miller a 


‘Haron A. PHELPs, 
MEETING OF THE Executive ComMITTeeE, 2 


The second m meeting g of the Executive Committee was called to order at 5: 


ie President Hankins presiding.. The following members were present: Messrs. Ha 
kins, , Gettys Chapin, Faris, Gee, Kimball Young, Lundberg, Donald ‘Young, a an 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ay 
OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEED 
ng candidates for on Nomi 
4 or President for office w 
ae 


a = and the recommendations of this committee were xa Upon the motion 


= of Kimball Young, seconded by Wilson Gee, the Committee voted to accept his — 
report and its recommendations and to to transmit the report to the Society for i 
The report of the Peniealinass on Honorary Members was read. — the motion 
i of E. Faris, seconded by Donald Young, the election of Prof ce | 
 wachs of France to honorary membership i in the Society v was approv oved. & ; 
; ie! As the Society’s representative to the Social Science Research Council, W. 
;  Ogburn was elected for a term of three years upon th the motion of I FL Ss. ‘Chapin 
the motion 1 of E. Faris, seconded W. Geeeys, Thorsten Sellin was 


Ba sh for the Advancement of Science for a term of one year on the — 


of E. Faris, seconded by Donald Young. 
a — nomination of F. S. Chapin was approved as the Society’ s delegate to the 
— American Council of Learned Societies for a term ending December 31, 1942, upon 


the motion of G. A. Lundberg, seconded by E. Faris, 
lies _ The motion was made and passed that the appointment of the - delegates tothe 
‘American Library Association and the American Documentation Institute and of = 
= the Corresponding Member to the Institute of Social and Economic Research alll on 
_ the University of Panama should be made by the incoming president. aa 
a. Upon the motion of E. Faris, seconded by H. P. Fairchild, the Committee elected 
Harold A. Phelps, Secretary-Treasurer of the Society. 
a Upon the motion of F. S. Chapin, seconded by Kimball Young, the visidibine 
relative to the rescinding of the Society’s action a year ago on affiliating with the _ ee 
Federation of Sociological Societies and Institutes were not approved. 
A 


_P. A. Sorokin was delegate to the Federa- 


stness MEE: NG, December 30, 
rv 
Granp Ba.iroom, Boox-Capiiiac Horet, Derrorr 
The third business ‘meeting of was called to order at II: 1S A. 
The minutes of the se second business meeting were read and appr : 


be The minutes of the Executive Committee were read and agora: 


T horsten sellin was elected a member of the Planning 


George A. was appointed | the representative of the Society the 

_ American Association for the Advancement of Science for a term of one yer. : 
; _ F. Stuart Chapin wa was elected as the Society’ s delegate to the American Council © 
Learned Societies for a term ending December 31, 


SOCIDLOGICAL REVIEW 
— 
— 
— 
— 
re 
| 
th 
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— 
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OFFICIA AL REPORTS A 
The Society appr the action of the to empower the "Ape 
ncoming President to appoint the delegates to the American Library Association — am 
and to the American Documentation Institute and the Corresponding Member to Piss 


the Institute of Social and Economic Research of the University of Panama, 


Society approved the election of Harold A 


A. Sorokin was elected the Society’s t 


A 
J 
and "Ford were sppoinced to distribute and collect the 
The following officers were elected: 


President: Edwin ‘H. ‘Sutherland, Indiana University 
First Vice-President: Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University 
= Second Vice-President: Jesse F. Steiner, University of W ashington. 
Executive Ww. E, Gettys, University o 

Lowry Nelson, University ‘of Minnesota 


W. Waller, Barnard College 
‘iB. oolston, University of Ww 


W oolston read report of the Com ee on Resolutions ‘The report 
Wilson Gee read ‘the ‘Teport | of the Membership Committee. It was moved that 
follow out 
the recommendations of the report. The report was approved by the Society. Ells- 
worth Faris suggested that Canada also be included in the area of membership 


Noel P. Gist read neken report of the Presidents of Regional Sociological Societies. 
was moved and seconded that the report be accepted. 


2 _ Paul F. Cressey read the report of the romgguanes of Reg onal Sociological So. 


* 


T. Krueger read the report of the on Sociolo; 

ties. The report was accepted by the Society. The first recommendation was ac- _ a 
cepted by the Society as presented by the committee. The second ‘recommmenda- 
tion y was accepted with the amendment to read, ‘ ‘parts of at least five states” instead _ 
of “ “not less than five states.”’ The third recommendation was approved with the © 
addition “or usually” ‘after the word “annually.” The fourth recommendation was — 
_ approved by the Society as originally read. The fifth recommendation was approved © 

_ with the supplement “and such other funds as may be obtained for the work of this 


oe escind every previous action of th 
Society concerning affiliation with the Interational Federation of Sociological So- 
_ cieties. Motion was seconded. (See minutes of previous business meetings.) E. Faris re 
moved that action on this motion be postponed until the next annual meeting. 
_ Motion was seconded. Motion was s carried by the Society. 72 a 
- Read Bain moved that our delegate to the Burcharest osschiniieis be instructed. 


to lay before this Conference the content > Soagpsceemacaaaas discussed by G. A. si 


Respectfully submitted, 
Harowp A, PHELPs, 


| 


— 
— 


Commarree, 30, 1938, 


sid 
a Beir was called to order at 2: 35 p.m. The following members were i Messrs. 
ey Gettys, Reuter, Faris, Gee, Lundberg, Chapin, and Donald Young. 
_ On motions by E. Faris, seconded by W. E. Gettys, it was voted that the Plan- : 
ning Committee for the Utilization of the Services of Professional Sociologists in 
ce Public and Private Agencies should be discharged; that a research project suggested — 


E a by M. H. Neumeyer be referred to the Research Planning Committee; that the 


ca Committee « of Presidents of Regional Sociological Societies should be discharged 
Ra and that the question of the expediency of voting by mail she Id be referred to the 
consideration of the new Committee on Organization, 


Sy a canned that the Secretary endeavor to recover cop 


ie The Review and to obtain and bind a second set of the Society’s Proceedings for 


tes 

Respectfully submitted, 


UAL Raroar OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE Fiscal Y EAR, 


-Decemser 15, 1937 TO DeceMBER I 


omy. During the past ye year, activities of the Secretary’s office have been conc 
increasing membership, with t the ‘maintenance of contacts with various allied socie- 
agencies, with the 

standing and special committees of the Society. The summary of all activities ; 

which is omitted from this report will be found i in the particular reports of these — 

_ Membership Statement. At the end of the current year, the total membership _ Pe 

the was 1,025, 159 were new members (of the new w members 


re stude 


Members unpaid up to De 


addition to the membership the Society is indebted to t 
ing members who recommended candidates for membership: W. A. o@ 
-R. E. Baber; Herbert Blumer; J. H. S. Bossard; Ernest Burgess; Trigant Burrow; os 


— Book — 
— 
ii 
— 
— — 
— mee 


i ; Donald Clemmer; Paul F. C M.R. 
M. a Elmer; E. E. Eubank; Ellsworth Faris; J. K. Folsom; R. N. Ford; Wilson a 
Gee; Frank Goodwin; Hornell Hart; J. O. Hertzler; W. G.H yde; Lela nd Jenks; — 
Samuel Koenig; Collerhoe Krassovsky; ; A. R. Lindesmith; FL Lumley; G. A. 
Lundberg; Robert Lynd; I. E. McDougle; R. D. McKenzie; Donald Marsh; H. A. oa 
Miller; Ernest Mowrer; H. A. Phelps; Seth Russell; Dwight Sanderson; E.R. A. 

‘Seligman; Hans Speier; Edwin Sutherland; and C. Zimmerman. 

Sg A new chapter n member, the Ohio V alley Sociological Society, was added to this 

class" of the a total of eight 1 regional societies now 


Invitations to Future Meetings. — the request of the secretaries of the 


a8 Social Science Association, the executive « committee voted to hold the thirty- fou! a: = 


- aonuel meeting of the Society at Philadelphia i in 1939. Invitations for future meet- 


2 Havana, Memphis, New Orleans, New York, Niagara Falls, Toronto, and Tulsa. 
_ Necrology. The following deaths were reported during the year: S. L. Chandler, 


John S. Cornett; C. Luther Fry; Theodore B : Meroney; C. L. Ro 


bins; Eyler N. Simpson; Graham Taylor 


7 be compared with the experiences o of the Society during the preceding twelve 
(Vol. 3: 79-80, Feb. 1938). The n names of all members on this list and 


indicated in these schedules, the total income the year was $8, .09; 
total expenses were $7,274.35. } _ Net Profit for the year amounted to $1,336.74; an 
change i in surplus was $1,605. 14. current net worth of the 
Je $4,793. 88. This summary and a review for the years 1919 to t 
inat table appended to this report. 
3 ar, U. S. Steel, pre 


_ reinvestment of funds originally allocated to Life 5 Machete: the 
A total of twenty-one Certificates of Indebtedness were refunded. Of the original 


repaid in 1937: In numbers 41 to 62 inclusive and 75 were 
The remaining certificates are numbered 63-74 inclusive, 76 to 100 inclusive, and 
103 to 136 inclusive. The surplus i is sufficient at present to cover all out 


ee 
"The purchase of the Society’s Proceedings which were 
report of the Treasurer is derived from the principal item cis 
— 


a na in the distribution of items of income and | expense are i troduced i in 


Haroup A, Puexps, Treasurer 


5,982. 
6,417.4 

8,769. 

95459- 

,408. 


4 
05. 4,793: 
* This figure is for the yea: plus other in surplus as on the 


American Sociological Review, Vol I (1936) p. 132, and s 


ia 


2,028 Volumes of es 50 ‘cents. {014.00 


3 Shares—United States Steel, Preferred 
Shares—American Telephone ant stock 296. fore) 
Less: Reserve for Dapeeciasion 
Prepaid 
_ Advances to University Post Office 
Honorarium to Robert N. Ford. 


here & - D 
hig ite 
— 
— 
— 
Forbes National Bank of Pi 122.4200 we 
— 
— 


re 


Proceedings Sold 


REPOR’ TS AND PROCEEDIN 10 


Liabilities and Net Worth 


Accounts paya 


Bo 


Sociology and Social 


Journal of Educational Sociolog. 
oo $ 


. 319. 9-50 


December 15, 1937. 
Add: Changes during the year: 
Increase i in 


justment made to prior year ,605.14 4,793. 


Pi to 1938 Budget: 
From Members 


 Royalties.......... 
Manual of Abstracts... 


Telegraph, and Express 
Printing and Stationery 
_ Office Expense. 
Printing and Maltigraphing, Misc 
Expenses. . 


pe = 
_ Total Liabilities and Net Worth $7,964. 
| 


TEM 


to 
to American Council of iarned Societies 


Auditor 
Manual of Abstracts Ging 
Proceedings Purchased 
Membership Committee 
Convention Expense (1937). . 


Subscriptions: 


Review Account 


"From Secretary 


Expense: 
Editor’s Office... . 
Review Editor’s Office. . 
George B Banta Publishing 
Volume II, 6; Volume ITI, 1-5... 
Rev (Extra Printing)... 


Expense of Editor... . . 


(Coy to A Treas) 
Chairman of the Committee 


a. December 14, 1938 and certify that the attached Baiance Sheet and Profit and Loss Sion, 
have been prepared therefrom and, in my opinion, present the financial position of the Society 7 F 

at closing date, and the results of the operations for the year. 


 Thei inventory count and Mdaiies were not verified. Part of the i inventory. was reported 
from Banta Press. The valuations u: od appear tc be conservative, but officers of the 1e Society se 
should be better able than the writer to appraise the provability of I quidating that i inventory. ‘gs 
es: bes, The scope of this audit did not include detailed examination of every transaction, but the _ 
s records were carefully scrutinized and subjected to extensive checks and proofs; as a result = 
[have come to the conclusion that the business transactions of the Sociecy are handled with 
and exaccness and proper accounting has been made of them. 


Report, Manacine Eprror, American Sociological Review 


THE Fiscat YEAR, DEcEMBeR 15, 19377 DECEMBER R 15, 1938 


‘This report covers four main items ) the ir of 
@ the br stribution of The Review; (3) the princip:! i items of cost incursed by The * 


WN LIBs 


year. The onan ‘totals, however, represent in certain instances an excess over eat 
year’s report due to the inclusion in this inventory of volumes hitherto held 1 

Income from the sale of pe is given in treasurer ’s 


and were as follows: 


Gr 


and Total. 


mae 


MERICAN SOCIOL LOGICAL 


the total of Volume Ili is §82¢ copies less. The total 4164 i is +g 


total of last year. Income from the entire distrib t of *The given inthe 
Copies of The Review held in reserve stock, of * which there are go of V olume I - 
- 30 of Volume II and Volume e III respectively (a total o of ‘150 © copies) are not 
Average Review for the year 


average distribution equivalent ot the preceding year 
by 146. It is accounted for by increases in er and in library and other eae 
Income to The Review from a Six 1 S, 


- 


view 


‘a 38 
$4, 981.46 #4, 488. 61 


Totals. . . 


Rural Sociology... 
Social Forces. 


nber 1, 1, 1938. 


For the favorable financial balance i in the: operations of its the Society 


— 
— 
— 
— 
Proceedings ammounted to $36. 98. Other sources of income credited to The Re 
= Review is obligated to pay a sum 0 "OO as its share in the of indexing have 
to the managin edit d h of the G B ate. ( 
£3 


ree Sister Mary Liguori, Mundelein College, Secretary; Paul J. Mundie, Marquette Uni- — 
fd versity, treasurer; and Rev. Raymond W. Murray, Notre Dame. The Chicago Recep 


tion Committee was in charge of Aloysius Hodapp, Loy eres 7a 


_ There were more than twenty-five papers and discussions at the meetings. — =) i 


_ the topics considered were: the teaching of introductory, problems, and advanced courses, 
rural problems; social welfare; family; political sociology; and research. 


The Society also held ‘a meeting on December. 30 at Detroit where many members __ i 


of the A. C. S. S. were attending the annual meetings of the American Sociological — 
‘The Ameri ican Orthopsychiatric Association, an organization for the. study and treat- mn 


Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 42d Street, New York, on Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1939. . 
: address of the secretary is: Dr. Norvelle C. LaMar, 149 East 73d Street, New » 

_ The Eastern Sociological Society will meet at the Berkeley- Carteret Hotel, Asbury — 

Park, April 22 2 and 23, 1939. The Program ill deal with ‘reports on 1 research, 


Dynamics. On Apa 23, a a “symposium on sociology, education, and social action will 


ae Final drafts al all papers must be in the hands of Alfred M. Lee, 547 Riverside ee, 


a year and should be sent to the secretary-treasurer, Paul ‘¢ Cressey, Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. J. K. Folsom, V Pyere is president and F. Ross, Sy racuse, is vice. 4 


_ The National Conference on Family Relations will hold three regional poe in “a 

he early months of 1939: one at New Orleans, Feb. 24-25; one at Chicago in March; = 

and one in New York City. The first meeting et New York last September was a great — 
success. Those participating agreed unanimously that the organization should be con- 
tinued and putuponapermanentbasis. 


Dues are $2.00 a year. This also pays for the quarterly sdilaciiain. Living, which is 


"the official organ of the Conference. Dues and contributions should be sent to the — 
-treasurer, E. W. Burgess, 1126 Eset soth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


29 to September 4, The will be held in ‘cooperation with the 
aes Social Research Institute of Roumania. The general topics are: Village and City; tena 


Groups; and and Research. Résumés of proposed contributions 


UNIVERSITY 


Ot ns on all transportation in | ers and their famili — 
ther government in Roumania R Mites and there 
| Carol’*), Buchares arch Institute of R rs of the Internatio: 


N sociou OGICAL REVIEW 


eg resigned to become of ce at John B. Stetson 
University. Emmett J. Leahy i is on a round- world to foreign archival 
the National . Serves the and the Public has been prepared for 
distribution. It be ‘obtained from the 


‘1915 and has The History every quarter since = Re 
; er The Negro History Bulletin has been published nine times a year. Membership in _ 
A. S. N. L. H. is $3.00 a year, which also includes en to The Fournal. For an 
additional dollar, The Bulletin may be received also. 


two regular It has also organized and. stimulated many local clubs 
classes for the study 
Those who. lesire further information or who wish to make or contribution 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society, J. E. Cut held i its wint 
a at Detroit, December 29, 1938, at 8:00 a.m. There were 204-++-members ae 
The regular annual meeting will be held at Columbus, Ohio, in the latter part of April. : 
hy ‘The Ohio Valley Sociologist, the official organ of the Society, has just issued the third Bs 
number "92 which volume. This periodical is the successor of The Ohio Sociologist, — 


ja 


awry 1927, which was the organ of The Ohio Sociological Society, founded 1925. 
The O. S.S 
_area of the Ohio river as far west as central Indiana and central Kentucky. Northern — 

i. a Ohio and southeastern Michigan are also included. The new Society has< over one hundred 2 


are one a year, payable to Guy 


Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. — 


as expanded i in 1938 to become a regional society covering the eos 


AND UNIVERSITIES Ee 


University of Akron. George Thompson, head of the 


munity Work, Akron, taught the course in Race Relations the second semester of 


: _ year. H. O. DeGraff, head of the department, states that Mr. Thompson is a Negro and 2 4 
es ‘Rel Akron i is one of the few if not the only university which offered a course in Race 


of Los ph This volume in the Committee on ‘teh School Soci- = 
ology of the Ohio Sociological Society several years ago The Committee acted as an 
are body throughout the preparation of the text. 

t | also his re 
is 39 in during which heis pl: 
3 | special studies at the London School of Economics and the Sorbonne. —_— 
_ Earle Eubank has been elected chairman of the University Social Science Fac 
Group for the present academic year. This includes the departments of economics 
geography, history, political science, and sociology. He is also serving as vice-president | : 
of the Cincinnati Council of Churches for the coming — 

Connecticut State College. G. Gordon Brown, a student of Malinowski and Rad- fis > 

inted instructor in ‘sociology to teach urses in cultural 


AG ane 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— Valle 
— 
| 
hin 
— 
(a Vs of los 
— 
| = 
Cincinnati. James A. Quinn has returned after a year’s sabbatical 
— 
Lié 


an thropology. He has his doctorate from the nt Toronto. He i ‘is er — 


tural Static: * 
Arthur K. Davis beer. 


L. Whetten has been mode full He is his Studies 


which he plans to study the agrarian movement in Mexico. 

a H. Barnett has been promoted to assistant profe es 
-(Peunsyivania) on “Divorce and the American Nove. 


Victor A. Rapport i is studying the Connect:cur Seate Police. 
J. L. Hypes is studying the social factors related to soil erosion in he Scantic ciao. 


Valley. This is financed by the Experiment Station and WPA funds. 


_ The District of Columbia Chapter of the American —_— Society, in a recent _ at 


eeting, adopted the followingresolution: 
Be it resolved by The District Chaster of the American Sociological Society that 


_there be recorded i in n its minutes and transinitted to Mrs. Manny and her children an 


es li was not only one of the org: nizers and a charter member of the Chapter, 
one of its most faithful and helpful n_:1ubers from its organization to the time of his 
death. The Chapter honored him by electing him President during the year 1936-37. i 
During his term of office, the Chapter had a successful and enthusiastic year. Nor did a 
__ his helpful service end when he handed the gavel over to his successor. He continued 3 
to function asa member of i its executive committee, and in that capacity carried more z 


Committee: Carl C. Taylor, John shes, J. Kress. 


_ Duke Ellwood, chairman of the has taken 


anial Series which is given this academic year in 
_memoration of the founding of the university one hundred years ago. iid cde 


ie “ha been appointed assistant professor of 
Franklin am G. Mather, the r 


. A. Sorokin has been granted an honorary degues in absentia by the University po 


of Liége (Belgium). His Contemporary Sociological es publi hed in French transla 


tion last summer, has gone into the second edition. 
of Hawaii. Dr. Henry lea 


Ray College. Raymond L. Hightower taught in the 1938 summer session a 
Michigan State Teachers College. He was on the program of the Twenty-third National 


“hi ical of Dr. Manny in every walk of life which he touched 
California at Los Angeles this summer from June 26 to Aug 
a Behavior by P. A. Sorokin and Clarence Q. ge P. 
of the University of Chicago will teach in the sum K. 2 
will teach the fir — 
| it-Smullyan, who did his doctoral work in sociology 
. 


Recreation Congress, which met at Pittsburgh, October 3-7. Since last y, he 


_ _ University of Kansas. Alfred McClung Lee, associate professor on leave for the past “. 
‘2 year as a member of the research staff of the Y ale Institute of Human Relations, has 


has been president of the Council of Social Agencies of Kalamazoo county. _ aa 


truct 


me _ James T. Laing and John Cuber, with Donald Anthony of the economics depart. — ae 
ment, presented a series of round- table discussions during the summer session — Ane 
- Station WTAM, Cleveland, on the general subject of “Recent Social Trends.” On 
~ October 23, Laing, Cuber, and Bloom presented a round-table reget on the “ Kent ny 
3 State Hour,” aregular featureof WTAM each Sunday at2:00op.m. | a 
a: Erie College. Rex M. Johnson is teaching two courses at Hiram College i in addi- 7 
tion to his regular duties at Lake Erie. 
me Miami University. M. C. Elmer, of the University of Pittsburgh, was the visiting 
lecturer at the annual initiation of Alpha Kappa Delta. He spoke on “The Passing ~ 
the Red Tablecloth,” a discussion of the impact of social change upon family structure — 
a: Justa few days before school opened, A. T. Hansen underwent an operation for ap. 
 pendicitis, but he was ready for duty on the dot, though somewhat pale and wan. — ee ny 
| Minnesota. Bobbs- Merrill ‘Company has Nazi 


of Missouri. C. E. Lively, for mony years at Ohio State i in 
Agriculture, has become chairman of the department. Ronald B. Almack, also formerly _ 
atOhioState,hasjoinedthestaffe 


4g Pe Ohio State University. J. E. Hagerty has recovered from his recent illness and has 
3 Florence Greenhoe has been appointed instructor and Christopher E. Sower has 


eS Gon Rupert C C. Koeninger, under the direction of Lloyd A. Cook, is conducting an ev alua- 


tion study of the Introductory courses. It will include approximately 1000 students. ac 
ili is both a statistical and a case record of the effects of the courses on student behavior. © 


(©. C, North has returned from an interesting summer spent in travel and study in 


wh a Ohio Wesleyan University. Guy W. ‘and Mrs. Sarvis participated this summer in a 
conference and tour of the cooperatives in Nova Scotia. People in this area have been | 
4 greatly exploited i in the Past, both by the dealers: who bought their and 


‘United States held at Kansas City, October 12th to 14th, as an official delegate. ol 
being president of the Delaware Consumers’ Cooperative, Mr. Fox is making a special | 
= of the educational activities of consumers’ cooperatives. _ alles 

Otterbein College. Edwin M. Hursh is on sabbatical leave this year for study and a 2) 
"4 research. For the first half of the year, he expects to be at Duke ee and may do 

work at the University of North Carolina also. : 

Ernest L. Snodgrass will be visiting professor for the year. 

University of Pennsylvania. The University “of Pennsylvania Press hae 
Causes of Crime: Biological Theories in the United States, 1800-1915, by Arthur E. Fink. 


aa with the winter quarter, 1939, Dr. Fink will teach courses in social work and 7 


aks Enrollment in sociology has increased this year with 427 
— 
— Prob 
— Calif 
— | 
cours 
and 
boot 
— 
i gram 


_ Thorsten ‘Sellin has to the Executive of 
~ Council on Problems of Alcohol. He has also been made a member of the Committee of 
the American Law Institute engaged in drafting a model penal code for youth. _ 
_ J. Ellis Voss, formerly at Mount St. Joseph’s College, has been teaching pa 
a er Arthur H. Jones j joins the department 00.3 instructor beginning the second semester. — Ss 
Mr. Jones has been head of the Social Studies Department of Cheltenham High School. ; >, 
Sweetbriar College. Mason T. Record, Ph.D. ‘Yale, 1938, has been ee» in- ae!) 


Texas State College for Women. Ruby J. Reeves, 
to the sociology staff as assistant professor. 
University of Toledo. Charles J. Bushnell directed 
the past three years by the sociology department with assistance of the NYA. It has 
appeared under the title “National and Social W aste in American Cities, 
articles based on the already been published: “The Problems of 
Low- Rent in the United and ‘Social Research, 19373 
and ‘ American 


aie University of ‘Washington. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., of Cornell, will teach courses 


= on The Family, Criminology and Juvenile Delinquency during the summer session. _ 
os Jesse F. Steiner, chairman of the department, will teach courses on Popul 


Problems, Community Organization and Race Relations, at the University of Sou 
_ The Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies eunneneus the publication of Guide to i 

: Studies of Social Conditions in the Twin Cities, by Calvin F. Schmid of the University 

of Washington, Raymond F. Sletto of the University of Minnesota, and A. Stephan 
Stephan of the Bureau of Social Research of the Minneapolis Council of Sacial Agencies. 


The University of Press will publish i in January a 


West Virginia University. In September, 1938, the department v was under 


be 
agencies. It is to offer a for profesional 
_T.L. Harris is chairman of the expanded department. 
_ University of Wisconsin. E. A. Ross has returned from a trip to Australia where © 
_ he spent 103 days in a study of social problems. His survey was greatly facilitated by 
the excellent cooperation offered by the Premier of Victoria and the Departme 7 q 
Be cccxa-niel s representatives. He is preparing a book which will record his num 


J. H. Kolb, Chairman of the of Rural on 
the second semester of 1937-38 and the summer in order to accept an invitation from — 
the New Zealand government to assist with a newly created Bureau of Social Science 


- project was a omady of standards of living of three groups of families: dairy farmers. 
boot and shoe operatives, and tramway workers. In addition to the work of the Bureau, - 
he gave time to working out plans for social research, involving university —— ; 

working with the land utilization survey and the > community 4 and adult — pro- 


: 


— 
— 
- 
— 
of men and women in the field of public welfare and social work. 
—— 

i 
. 


NS VIEV 

of his book, An I. 


John L. Gillin has prepared 

hx appear in February, 1939. 
= me _ Yale University. The Bulletin of sociates in the Science of So ms 

its first number of Volume VIII. It contains a very interesting letter by Profe oe 

whose Brass Tacks was recently issued by Knopf at $2.00, and aletter by Mr. Kennedy | 


a 


regarding the Yaledepartment.—R.B. 
The Institute of Human Relations has added Joh 


Millsp: 
Brill a 


associate professor of anth roductory Sociology. 
Bae 
= 
ae neighbors in Russia, Finland, and Poland 
— year, : ill appear in the oland. His reff 
— letters like those of issue. The Bulletin, a ections on Germany = 
| i ennedy make i ie, mentioned in th etin, a quarterly, cost “2 ae 
e it well worth the money. I e April, 1938, Review = 
ontains many interesting 


‘University Maso, Wisconsin 


et Les Sociales en Prence: et Recherche. Harry Alpert. 
The Science of Society: An I ntroduction to Sociology. Read Bain. 


ed.: Aspects of I aternational Relations. Harold M. V imacke. 
Ireland: in Political Development. Donald E. Webster. ....... 


Rural Australia and New Zealand. E. A. 


Behold Our Land; To Hold This Soil Dwight 
Factors in the of Wisconsin. — Wehrwein. 


The Paschology of Human Conflict. Paul R. Farnsworth. 
n De Wall: Music in Institutions. H. Warren Dunham. . 
He seca The Negro College Graduate. Guy B. Johnson 
Berman: New Creations in Human Beings. Elmer L. Sevringhaus 
Schroeder: 4 Challenge to Sex Censors. Kingsley Davis........ ; 
Sellin: Memorandum on Crime in the Depression. Arthur L. Becley.. 


in Indiana, Cox and ed.: : Handbook of Ameri- 
% _ can Prisons and Reformatories, vol. 1, West North Central States. . George B. B. Mangold © A 18 
. Teeters: They Were in Prison. J. P. Shalloo ald, 
a Shaw et a/.: Brothers in Crime. Arthur E. Fink... 150 
eitman: Sister of the Road: The Autobiography of Box-Car Bertha; Worby: The ine 
The of a Tramp; Asch: The Road: In Search of America. Kings- 


Bridgman: The Ineligent Individual and Soctely. 
em search Memorandum on Population Re ion Differentials; Whelpton: Needed 
Vance: Research Memorandum on Migration Differentials; W tt. 
| 


Inte ligent? No; not. To begin 
enough reliable information available concerning “society” to 


possible for:an ‘ ‘individual” to be ‘intelligent i in regard to to it. No matter @ 


how able a man may be, he cannot be intelligent without a certain minimum . 
tion. Ability and information are the factors of intelligence; and — 


of these is today deficient in the field of social Psy — an 
ocial” phenomena in general 
Even if the fact | were not so, 


not be intell 


embodied in the title of this volume. 
Finally, where neither the data nor the literature exist, there is still < 
way to be intelligent i in the matter. This way is the utilization of the results — 
of man’s experience, based on millenia of efforts, in. acquiring a technique _ 
of “learning, to to the task of developing knowledge in a hitherto | unworked — 

‘field. In other words, where knowledge is wanting, the way to get it is to 
use the scientific method. ‘Here again the “ individual” to 


tendencies of the mind, unbuttressed by the teachings of sets experience, — ; 
: are dominated by the ‘ bs ‘ipseal, ee the personal and egoistic, tendencies, and a 


id 
thought, under this do the circumstances, 
passes from clevern cunning and via a certain s 


erge of stupidity. “A society in which everyon ne except me is actuated ed by 
Bry service “motive would b be a most desirable one for me to live i in’. 
e = of ¢ course on one did ne not etn to being the sole vnc of 


the method that led to ‘Society is an 


ation of individuals. ” “The principal reparing societ 


Par Leiffer: City and Church in Transition............ mort 
Soci 
— 
igent to ignore a the wor . that had been done in the held and One | 
[= to create the data de novo. Imagine a sociologist “intelligently” 
up tl 
| 
— 
probl 
€ method derived from and applicable to physical phenomena, that 
ince, then, the possible ways of being intelligent in the given seuation sare 
inter] 
gists 
 isine 
— com 


These like discoveries are due to utili- 


to learn more of the method, will find j in two, 
a author is in his own field, an. intelligent presentation of the concept. It is 
ore kely, however, that the intelligent sociologist will see in this volumt 

seum piece destined to puzzle and amuse the students of a century 


hence by its revelations of the views that an intelligent physicist could 


‘most ‘and infl 


“presenting and ¢ examining 
school. 


— that what i is done i in the latter is but to serve as an excuse for the former. 2 
| Gus seems to sense, early, too, ‘much writing with the knife protruding . 
the edge of the sleeve. This is not convincing craftsmanship: not to build a 
up the picture adequately before cutting | it to pieces. It is is too > much like 


One useful purpose which this volume s« serves is that i it delle: atten- 
tion to a certain carelessness and looseness in ecological terminology. ‘This Ss 
‘5 problem of terminology plagues many provinces ¢ of learning; Stuart — ace 


¢ even it! It is evident in the social 


not justification, i 


times not There a are, ‘he example, 
are wholly in the. and of the facts of 


the facts are presented on the basis of an ecological pattern, and are then | 
interpreted in terms of nonecological factors. 
e In n singling « out the theory rather than the factual researches of the ecolo- 
gists | s for study, the author has touched their weakest point. Perhaps this — 
is ‘inevitable, i in the present stage. of the history of social ecology. -Inthe — 
opening up of a new field, a theoretic framework needs be nailed, as a thesis, ae 
against the academic chapel door; in the later stages of the development. of 
this field, 1 it is is equally essential that this theory be be reexamined. Dr 


comments may y hasten | this pr process among ecolc are 


change must be education 
Social Ecology. B y Mitta AISsA ALIHAN. New York: 
1938. Pp. xii-+267. $2.75. at 
Identifying the ecological as one of 
r succeeds somewhat better with the examining 
a 
| 
— 
— 
i 
— 
— 


valid criticism which t h 
_ overlooked. This is the fact that the. concrete studies on which the theory vot | 


3 — the ecological school is based have been confined largely to one ac 


area, extending « over a decade, similarly differ i in many respects. In the ulti- 2 
mate development of an adequate social ecology, inductively arrived at, 
many careful students of many different areas will have to cooperate = ; 
“the true spirit of science. This will involve much give and take and careful | 


appraisal. this direction this volume takes a firm Step. 


Les Sciences Sociales en 1 France: et By R. Arox, 
. Poin, J. VENDRYES t al. Paris: 


s survey and of the teaching an 


position, it is a sort ote 


ere 


= connection with the Paris Ex 


‘the world of France’s , accomplishments in the social disciplines. But th 


ake 1 is no effort at window-dressing; limitations, confusions, problems, and difi- 


Ra From the point of view of research, the study a attests the 1 vigor + of the a al 


ae social s sciences in France and augurs well for the future of the social studies, s ‘3 


s empirical theoretical ‘disciplines and as guides to social conduct. 


_— the standpoint of f university teaching, a major ‘problem | seems to be 7 


the inability ‘of the out-moded system of Faculties to meet the requirements. ae 


a instruction in the social sciences. Thus a student of international rela- 


tions may have to pursue courses in no less than ‘three: Faculties and _per- 


point out, the social sciences are bound to be much handicapped by this — d 
Ss volume suffers seriously from a lack of f editorial direction. The vari- : 
ay ous chapters differ widely in content and approach. — Some, like Jordan’ _ 
“Political Sciences” begin with a survey of current literature in ‘the | 
ae field and do little more than list the educational and research institutions. _ ae 
Others, like Blondeau’s on “ “Juridical Sciences,” are devoted almost ex- 


to the content of the instruction in the Are Var Still others 


— 
mat 
— 
— 
d research activi ‘adistin, 
| llective efforts of a 
Ee. 
| 
= =—an 
histor 
— “History, etc.) are field of study econo 


man Geography” omits the: mashing. problem and presents solely 


the place of human geography among the social sciences and the scope, 4 


y” by Aron, “Ethnology” by Polin, ‘ ‘Science of Religions’ by Peuch and 
‘Pedagogy” ” by "Milhaud, “Statistics” by Marjolin, “ Economic 


Sciences” by Picard, ‘ by Lambert) present no 
greater uniformity. Greater system would have been introduced into the a a 


study had each collaborator followed a general plan for organizing his 


A valuable feature 0 of this voleme i is en > compilation by Henri Lemaitre 


‘the ‘ “centers. of documentation.” We find listed here, with address, (1) 
rchive centers and special libraries, (2) teaching establishments, (3) pub- as 


ication and research institutes and societies, (4) periodicals, 1 reviews, and 


year-books whose editorial offices be consulted for source 
It is to be regretted, owever, that systematic 
re e lacking. With the exception of Picard’s listing of the principle publica- DY ae 
tions of the major - professors of economics (pp. 227-229) and Jordan’ s re- 
_ view of recent works in political science (pp. 276-291), there are no ade- 
z quate and clear bibliographies. This lacuna might be overlooked if if there — 
_ were at least an index. But failing both index and bibliography, this vo - 


sestricted in its as areference work, 
Harry ALPERT 


man who writes Tike an or like 


_ Americans who think sociology is a a natural science. He « even cites more : 
vee Americans than Englishmen. He writes a cleancut, concise style and packs Pa e 
into about : 30,000 words most all of the major ‘sociological ideas—with ea 
ea minimum of fancy words and phrases. It is a sweet little book to give thos ; 
th impatient and ‘eager souls who want to know “what sociology is all about 


3 —andv want the answer in fifteen minutes. All freshman, ag oy and busi- 


~ Only eight short - chapters, but they pretty wel 

The Field; Society, its groups and institutions; Poni state, family; 

Class structure; Biological sociology; ; Environment, human nature | and 
history; Methodology; Development. of sociology. Thi is virtuous, 

vicious, condensation. He conceives sociology as the synoptic social sci 

but holds that it is also essentially a natural science. ee Scie ae 

cannot f find much with which to disagree. Pethaps there is too much © 


emphasis up upon the economic 5 of cla: ‘structure, but Rumney i is no “ 


— 
— 
— 
— 
of Society: An Introduction to Sociology. By. J. R 4 
oe bee Duckworth and Company, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 125. Price 3/ ee. 
> 
i 
— 


a think he makes t too much of the differences between the physical and 


"women reacting with their wants and desires” 


: 


and Co. Pp. 336, $30 00. 2 


Professor Brinton’ 


sis of history and sociology : 
current ‘This’ summary the advance, in- 


and fall of the ‘and $0 0 n, down to the i improve 
efficiency nd stabilization of the new system. 
The valuable p part of the book for sociologists is its analysis of the social | 
and economic position of the active revolutionists: leaders, subalterns and 
rank: and file. In these four revolutions, the active revolutionists form : a 
= ion of their societies—but a vertical, not a horizontal, section 
_ They embrace people of all ranks from ‘the lowest to the highest, and ir in- 
clude members of every i important group in their nations. These revolutions 
are intraclass, _interclass” conflicts. They are the work of an active 


“minority, itself made u up of subminorities of all ranks and classes. It is this: 


= success possible. This i is as far as Professor Brinton’ s analysis goes. = 
In active evolutionists belong to all they are 


social status is indeterminate—who do not fit into any existing class. Revo- és. 
lutions come when the atypical, | uncomfortable, members of all” classes 


combine with the “ slassless men to achieve satisfactory ‘status 
_ The theory that ait fou revolutions were onflicts is shown to be ae 


false and quite inadequate. One class does indeed succeed 


guillotine than did the vanquished aristocracy. With the 
social mobilit characteristic volutio ry era, the class which con- 


| 
| (p. 93), but he ends by 
— bess, “Sociology, /ike allother that 
— horter and better! 
Brinton. New York: W.W.Norton anno 
ook deals with the uniformities of four revolutions: 
— 
— 
pierre 
tional 
if durin, 
— teligic 
inp 
— 
and th 
— well-e; 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
tains the largest number of capable men will naturally come to the top— 
the monopoly of place by the old ruling class being destroyed. The class 
: that comes to the top in the new order is generally, and naturally, the class. 
. that was next to the top in the old order. A successful revolution is “ar work | 


stroyed by wakes and and war. ‘They are succeeded oth 
-shrewder, less reckless, and less. altruistic persons. who enter into the fruits gh 


The ina 


ator By JAMES Micueat Eacan 


Yorks C ‘Columbia University Press, 1938 242. 


“his n 
that n marched across the troublous two ) and a half centuries of French his- 


from a and stridently ‘ ‘humanitarian” nationalist during 
the period of the constitutional monarchy (1789-1792) to that of first | 
nationalist dictator of France during the last months of the Reign of Terror — 
which which swept to the guillotine Robes- 


The author’s technique is to ealabehie typical traits of the modern n ee 
tionalist dictatorships, chiefly those of Mussolini, Stalin, and Hitler, | 
then search for evidences of these in the career of Robespierre and the Jaco- 
“bin party. He thus presents evidence to support the existence, increasingly, 3 
during 1792 1794 of one-party control, of the maintenance of a state i 
“foreign plots” and war, of the plans for the manipulation of — 


f the use of propaganda, spellbinding : and 1 censorship on a a jae 


extermination Senet! the — of the Girondists, Federalists 


itt the Committee of Public Safety cz causes one to feel chat he is : not quite 


f certain that he Aas established Robespierre as a dictator in the sense rot 
being a a “one-man show” as Richelieu or Louis XIV had been before him, 
or the two Napoleons were after him. Nevertheless it is an ingenious an 
ell-executed piece of work. An excell 


‘versity of Nebraska 


— 
— 
—— 
education, ¢ 4 
is eligion for the state, maintai 
— 


Mr. . Stolberg has given us us in this little book account 


ae the history, the leaders, and the chief unions of the C.L.O. His claim that 

i the | C. 1.0. is “ our most important social movement since the Civil War” 

is, perhaps, open to question. ‘lt may well be doubted whether the present — 

es day labor movement in this country is of major importance. . A really deep 
and powerful social movement among the lower economic classes ordinarily 

=e induces a certain measure of voluntary self-denial in the leadership. ‘The — 
leaders o of both labor factions are obviously lacking i in the element of — 
<i asceticism. This, in itself, may be of little i rg but it — 


3 the fact that the movement | lacks sacrificial i 


sine movement of the ‘church i is, for our purpose, , of 
tance. The, labor ‘movement in America is. split ‘in two: half AE F. of L. 
as half C.1.O. | Each ¢ of these factions is composed of sub- factions ae 

: ‘ these sub-factions are themselves composed of sub-subfactions. Thus Mr. © 
= is apparently in sympathy with communism, but not the com- 

munism of Soviet Russia. That, according to him, i is not communism at all, 

but what he calls Stalinism. TI he name is reserved, so far 

can be made out, for the ideas of the Trotsky faction. wate le. ; 
; _ In proportion as a sect is remote from any prospect of r responsible power, 
ioe a indulges itself in all manner of internal fights over minute differences of 
~ theoretical doctrine. This bitter factionalism shows itself characteristically | 


; a verbal labels. The Anglo-Catholic refuses to call the members of the 


be papal sect ‘ “Catholics. ” They are only ‘ ‘Roman Catholics.” It isa sign that : 
both sects are equally removed from authority and control. So of this book. © 


Its. sectarian animosity will undoubtedly « cause the ordinary | reader oO say ze 
YForD P. P. Epwart 


Am d olitic Study in in Political a . By! 
E. Atten Hetms. New York: Harper & Bros. 1938. Pp. 882. $3.50. 
a a Political science textbooks, like those in economics, have suffered from am 
academic disease so incisively decried by ' Veblen—the taxonomy of © 
formal abstractions. Of late, however, r more a’ attention has | been given to - 


_ informal ‘relations and real processes going on beneath legal form a and ¢ con- 


_ Professors Odegard sad Helms. It is one of the ion ‘expositions s of the p 
cal process now extant among textbooks, 
ae Because it treats realistically the formation ‘and expression 
2% opinion through the party, the political machine, and the | pressure group, 


should be of genuine interest not to students" majoring in in 


AMIN STOLBERG. New York: The Vikin 
| 
and 
| 
4 lies in its factional 
ite an “Outline of Sectarian- Hives 
| 
| 
— 
proac 
— 
— = 
and A 
There 
and p 


the opinions ft ‘Fathers” on party and fact n nand their very 


political were to the separation sof ‘powers other c 
ee Then follow parties i in action in state and local government, the Pater 
of farm and section, of business, of labor, and of the “Melting 
a discussion of the development of suffrage, the analysis | t 
ness of Politics” ’ dealing with bosses and machines, nominations, en; engineer- 


ing campaigns, bag the money, the relation between pressure politics 


and politica to to illustrate the meat tof 
the text. A vast amount of anecdotal material i in n the text and footnotes | en- 


with dk of into where mech power really lies and how it effectuates its ends. 
College graduates on the average are probably ex even less sophisticated abou 

_ the political process than the man in the street. This book should contribute 

_ much toward making the student and general reader aware of the all-per- 
a manipulative character of politics. It is a wise party member who — 


who is ‘manipulating him and such is the 
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"Harvey 


litical Institu ons: By Epwarp McCue NEY: Sarr. New York: 


ic” rath ler than 
book i is devoted to methods of ap- 
_ proach, the conclusion being that exact observation of historical factors, : BS 
‘mainly of an economic nature, rather than theory (which “is a product of on 
the or of deductive reasoning and has little concern 


) offers the shore clues” to the p prese t 


jor portion of the - an 

: its origins, its sovereignty, its law with special 
sisu upon Rom nd English law, and the content, character and contribu- __ 
4 tory factors in international law. Divergent types of states are examined _ 
from the point of view of their constitutions, the federal and unitary aspects" 
_ of national states, and their monarchical, aristocratic and democratic forms. 

There are also chapters on on the decline of democracy, on ‘Tepresentatis ny 
“and public opinion and par party. 


= 
= 
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ne seeks in in vain for the s definition of institutions; this 
g 
results in some confusion respecting political institutions, principles and 
_ philosophies. The author makes much of ‘the decline of democracy but | 


the present of (some 3501 million are 
under their control) and the fact that they have been recurrently con- — 
spicuous: in history "for over 2500 years. Probably due | tot the scarcity of 


strictly scientific works the author is also forced to depend on many works: 
oft the ‘ ‘armchair’ variety ‘for his source materials. A considerable number ad 


these border r painfully upon the ‘excogitated” variety. 
Nevertheless the work deserves to be designated as the best 


history” of political institutions to date, and is recommended as such to . 


all: students of institutions. 


Geographic Aspects of International Relations. Ed. Cua ARLES. Conny. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xi+2 296. $3 00. 
Se Seven distinguished geographers presented the Harris Foundation Lec- 
tures and I apers in n 1937. In addition to the lectures, and appropriate and a : 
valuable map stu studies ; accompanying tl them, an eighth geographer supplies 


an 
territorial 1 maps s of nine nations which might well be consulted as a 1 prelimi- 


4 


nary to the reading of the first lectures although they are to be found at the ~ 
of the book. The lectures cover a wide range of population 


lets” ov yerseas territories, international aspects of s in 
~ economic life, a national plan and policy for the control nh use of water 
_—— the reshaping not alone of the map but also of the life of West _ 
Africa, boundary problems in Europe, population distribution South 


_ America, and conflicting territorial claims i in the U > la Amazon. T he editor 


“namely, that large overseas outlets for population no longer | exist, that ¢ 
through state intervention in economic life the world has a new interna-_ 

- tional pattern, and that internal policies adopted by nations may yield 
profound international complications.’ The present reviewer questions 
how clearly and positively | the first and third of these concepts were brought — : 

out in the entire series of lectures, since there seemed to bea certain amount — 

_of contradiction between the findings in the first lecture, dealing with popu 
lation outlets and those in the last two. From the standpoint of the title of - 
the volume it should be pointed out that there is a wide range of emphasis 

Bpotin the lectures ~T he third, for example, makes little pretence of dealing ; 

with the international | aspects of the problem discussed, that of use of 
water resources, _ although there is incidental attention paid to the inter- 

state complication of the problem within this country. On the other hand 

the second lecture emphasizes the international aspects of a topic (state 

interventionism) which seems | only incidentally geographic. The four 


"papers, dealing with e essentially geographic p problems, were especially inter- 


‘esting to to the reviewer, w ho is not a as revealing the carefulness 
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of technic of present ew studies which adds materially to their 


value to the student of economic , political and social problems. None of. 
‘the comments made should be taken to indicate a belief that the reader 
can pass over any of | the lectures without loss. ’ The volume conforms to 


the high standard set in pee aint volumes of lectures on the 


Harris Foundation. 


University of Cincinnati 

4 Study in Political Development. By Puitie 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. sto. $3.75. 


‘Traq is the first mandated territory to achieve sovereignty. Known as 


Mesopotamia, it was one of the Arab regions ; separated from the Ottoman 
Empire during the World War by Great Britain in pursuit of her Middl lle 
_ Eastern policy. ‘Inexperienced i in statecraft and embarrassed by the « quasi 
autonomy of myriad tribal units, the ‘Iraquis: nevertheless so developed the 
institutions of constitutional | monarchy | that the mandate was terminated 
and the country admitted to League of Nations membership in 1932. 
_ Mr. Ireland presents a thoroughly documented account of wartime plots 
and _ negotiations, , establishment of military civ administrations, 
gradual transfer of responsibility f from British to national authorities, and 
the difficulties involved in each s stage. Although there is no attempt to treat 
the processes as a | social movement, enough situational material is prese nted 
to give perspective on the political developments. Unique i in its treatme 
of modern ‘Iraq, this book i is wae of the a studies sia post- ‘Wa 


: An Ancient W est African King. om. 2 vols. By ME 
Herskovits. New York: J. J. Augustin, » 1938. Pp. 402 and 407, 


The early kingdoms of West African and their complex poli itical organi- 
represented i in the ethnological literature. by 1 numerous works. 
In Herskovits’ Dahomey we have a thorough and unusually well- integrated 
study. It deals with the old kingdom which ended with the French occupa- 
tion in 1892. The material gained from survivors of preconquest times was 
checked against the old literature and the present-day life of Dahomey. It 
would hardly have been possible to produce such a rounded study during a 
stay of six months, , had it not been for the author’ s acquaintance \ with Ww est 
African culture, and the collaboration of Mrs. Herskovits. Economic and 
religious life, social and political organization are treated in generous de- 
tail, and ‘their interrelations stressed throughout. In the section “Life 
Cycle of the Individual” the discussion of marriage is especially thorough. 


In that on Art the consideration of its place in the society is of par rticular 
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At the ti time of the earliest records of European contacts, the end o athe 
, seventeenth century, Dahomey was already a rapidly extending kingdom, — 
one of the many petty states in West. Africa | nding for territory, man 
power for slave labor, and access to trade routes. While these struggles — 
antedated white | contacts—competition . for the coast, for the manufacture 
and trade of salt, can be traced throughout West “Africa—the intensive — 
trade with | Europe powerfully < accelerated both. territorial and economic 
expansion. Dahomey managed ‘to push through to the sea in the early - 
eighteenth century. Its territory fluctuated around four ye square» 
miles, with a population of about a quarter of a million. The inhabitants of | 
the main city, Abomey, numbered into tens of thousands. t= 
a he most spectacular and impressive features of old Dahomey are found 7 
‘int the political and fiscal organization, and the e exceedingly tight and refined 
-autarchic control. The familiar African legal principle that the head of ?- 
polity is lord over life and death and owner of land, people, and possessions, __ 
was no abstract formula here, although royal power had its limitations | 
and was often enforced through indirect means. Population statistics, for 
purposes of taxation, were kept year r by year, with sac ks of pebbles. Fre- 
quently the count was ; accomplished un under. the gu guise of some religious end, — 
‘win the assistance of the priesthood. The numbers were often known only 
to the king himself. While theoretically he was the fountain-head c of justice — 
its dispensation, legal cases were usually delegated to other officers 
who would i impose over-severe punishment. An appeal to the king made it | 
easy for him to demonstrate his justice and generosity by lightening the 


sentence. W henever feasible, he was also relieved of possible blame by 


_ supernatural powers. 


— One might add that indirection may be seen also i in the dealings betw een a 
the individual and the political forces above him. There were (and to a Lcer 
tain: extent still are) m ‘many group organizations whose members a acted to- 
gether, were taxed together, and whose leader was responsible for their. 
_ performances to his superiors, ultimately to the king. Such. organizations" 
are common throughout Negro Africa and have survived in some places in- 
* New World Negro culture. It is their use for enforcement of a rigid control 
which makes them | distinctive in Dahomey. Practically complete responsi 
bility for the group made the position of the leader or chief a precarious 
one—the price he hi had to pay fo for distinction and a share of authority. On © 
a wo hand, most offices were not hereditary (in contrast with much 
of WwW est Africa), which made not only for much effective supervision but — 
also for more incentive in for offices. 


> 


The economic organization of this culture was one which “e xhibits a 


large degree of specialization, by the production of an econom- 
ic surplus that, through a process made easier by the presence of a money 
economy [cow rie-shells} has brought about th the concentration of wealth i in 
the hands of the members of the Dahomean leisure class. This group, in 
turn, has maintained its position through its ability to acquire r much wealth, ' 
and its practice of dispensing this wealth as largesse, ¢ or in accordance e with 


the socially valued canons of conspicuous consumption” (pp. 98- 
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sible. He equally well it in his reader when ie 
_ does evaluate or interpret. An occasional doubt might be voiced, however. 7 
He suggests that the everyday life of the people was not greatly affected 
by the conquest and liquidation of the kingdom (see p. 25). This seems not 
a entirely reasonable, not only because the kingdom had some aspects of a 3 
ersessesers militant and exacting, even w yhen compared with colonial ad- 
ome of those memorial rites for the anal dead which were re incumbent | 
. pee the king, and which consumed a large Part o of the surplus o of thee con-— 
i omy, have “not been celebrated for many years now. Another debatable 
point is in connection with age- -classes. They are prevalent i in many parts : 
of Africa. Herskovits rightly points to their absence i in Dahomey, or rather, a 
to the weak functioning of comparable groupings. But his explanation seems © 
tenuous: “there is no place for them i in the logic of Dahomean culture. The a 
closest group affiliation the Dahomean feels is not with men of his own age, 
but with men c of his own sib.” Since an equally strong feeling of sibsolidarity 
can be observed in West Africa in places where age groupings function much | ~~ 
more strongly, weakness of ‘such groupings: in Dahomey might be 
ascribed to other contributing causes, such as the autarchy which has 
molded for its purposes the cooperative work groups and associations, ex- 


4 tended its control into the religious cults, and kept the range of secret set 90. - 


cieties at a most unusually low level. 
_ The anthropologist at times becomes the spokesman and apologist of 


the e culture he has studied. The discussion of such matters as the human 
sacrifice, or the bride- price, is not entirely free from this tone. Such points 
dor not, however, obscure the ultimate | picture. Civilizations like the Daho- 
mean kingdom are among the reasons why anthropologists much prefer 
designate their peoples as “preliterate”’ rather than ‘primitive.”” One 
of the achievements of Dr. Herskovi its’ book is that it shows vividly and i in. 
detail a an intricate e preliterate soc society operating \ with social instrumentalities 


~ which we would assume to hinge on a still higher degree aheimeaiil 


how such a society actually 


Columbia Unit ersily 


_ Kazakstan is the largest of the Central Asian Republics of the U SSR. 7 
The Kazaks, who number four million, were formerly c 

-Mongoloid people speaking a Turkic language, they the 
ens recently as stock-breeding nomads, but are now rapidly becoming — 

settled. 

_ Dr. Hudson did field work in Kazakstan during 1936. His very re eadable_ 


— 
Dr. Herskovits st tte to be purely descriptive. 
q 
q 
| 
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} _Kazak Social Structure. By Aurrev E. Hupson. Yale University Publica- 
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analy sis of the i intricacies of Turco- Mongol ‘social structure at the middle of | — 
the nineteenth c century is the result of a careful comparison and adjudica- ~ 
tion of often conflicting material | obtained from personal interviews and i 
from published accounts. A seventy -five } year ir old poet and musician and : a 
_ twenty-three year old Marxist student were his principal informants. _ 

~ Chapters on the nature of Kazak social groupings, the relation of these 

groups to economic life, marriage and the family, class stratification, and - 


administration are followed ‘bys a concise summary ‘clarifying 


“To give perspective in time and space to to the Kazak material,” the 
author appends a chapter on the development of Mongol social structure. 
Comparison of Kazak and Mongol cultures reveals both diffusion and amal- 
gamation, “ “Accompanying . . . (these two processes) ...is the apparent 
growth of a i type ¢ of patriarchal feudalism in which the relationship o of 
_ master and man tended to absorb the relationship based on common mem- 
bership in in a blood group.” This indicates a discrepancy between practise — 
a and theory in 1 tribal relationships as idealized in the Kazak proverb, “ ‘Bet- 
: ter to be a herdsman in one’s own tribe than a tsar among arn people.” . 


| he above processes are summ 
4 fer idalization.” 


_ on a wise economy in omitting g the majority ; of diacritical marks. The = 


_has an excellent bibliography. 
Dr Hudson’s work is a v valuable ‘contribution to our knowledge of Cen- 
tral Asian social organization. We wish him success in his 


must with gratitude ithe of re of 


The People a and Politics of of Latin ‘America. Many 


Boston: Ginn, & Co. 1938. | Pp. xi +889. $4.60. 


In this revised edition of Professor Williams’ important book the term 
Bis People” seems to stand | for the sociological and economic aspects ¢ of the | 
life of the Latin Americans, while the “Politics” stands for itself. Thus the — 
book does get somewhat further away from a purely political account all 
affairs i in this great cultural unit than most histories. It begins with a chap- — 
teron geographic setting and influence and follows up with anthropologi- 
cal and archaeological chapter on the Indians. A somewhat unusual note 
is struck in the third chapter on the cultural and political development of 
_ the Hispanic peoples in Europe, thus affording a double background fo for 
the interpretation of Spanish and Portuguese conquest, 
4 later de dev velopment t in America. Scattered among the political history chap-_ 
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ters are others « on the Church, economic life, education and the fine arts, 


colonial life, and a final chapter on regional ¢ groupings, which will be of | 


considerable interest to the sociologists, whether or not they accept the 

-author’s regional analy: sis. Nearly three fifths of the book is given over to 

“= individual treatment of countries which follows essentially the same 


scheme as that outlined above. There is ev ery where ; an attempt to make the - 


account bear upon the interpretation of the present. 


“4 Vashington Univ ersity 


Puerto Rico and ies ‘ByT RUMBULL Wr 


or E uropean expansive power. herefor ore sew. 

dealing with these countries is important for us, especially when it treats — 
_of an island in which the United States is particularly interested. 7 ; 

he chapters discussing discovery, conquest, ‘disappearance of native 
Indians, § Spanish-colonial epoch, Spanish-American war and its immediate | 
consequences are interesting, but do not contain much r new! material. More . 

original are the chapters discussing economic problems | such as decrease 
of coffee production a and increase of sugar production. How ever, , the most 
important discussions are of ethnological, sociological, and cultural prob-_ 
lems. For instance, we learn in this book the following: More and more 
| marriage between members of different races is disappearing and hybrids 
tend to marry hybrids; opportunities for the surplus population of Puerto 
Rico to emigrate are limited because other countries such as Argentina do 
not fav vor the i immigration of colored and mixed-blood peoples; opportuni- 
ties to obtain employ ment in the United States are also limited, especially 
because Puerto Rican “people do not know enough English, , though they 
have had sufficient opportunity to learn it. Also worthy of note is the sec- 
tion devoted to Albizu Campos, a hybrid, w who formed a Puerto Rican na- 
tional movement against the United States, similar in structure to Fascism 
and Latin-American dictatorship. Finally the author describes how today 
the American government is extending education and other « opportunities 
to the I uerto Ricans ir in order to develop | local control. -* YG 
Sometimes it seems to me that the author conceives phenomena as" 
Puerto: Rican peculiarities when reality they common to. all or to 
most Latin- American peoples because they all received the Sp: yanish influ- 
ence and education during the colonial epoch. But aside from that point, 
this book, w ritten by a man w ho lived for a long time in Puerto Rico and 


Ww who i 1s omer the facts, ca can be considered as an enrichment of our 
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Rural New EpmunND ER. Studies 


the Pacific No.2. American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1938. 


In 1937 Dr. Brunner visited Australia and New Zealand on invitation to | 
lecture at certain international conferences. Being at the time a collaborator | a 
of our Department of Agriculture, he was induced to look into and report 
on certain Antipodean topics in which th the Department is interested. In 
- Australia he gave attention to resettlement, land utilization and erosion, © 
_and the marketing of farm products; in New Zealand he cocked an eye at 
_ measures to combat the depression, particularly the | “guaranteed price.” 
In both he dug into population problems. 
_ Coming from so competent an observer, , this small volume i is pointed, 
- pithy , wise, and significant. No one could have packed | more into seventy 
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| Further Upward i in Rural India. By D. SPENCER Hares. New 


University Press, 1938. Pp. xi+200, illustrations I-XII. $1 
This book i is a sequel * Up from Poverty, a book previously written by 


Dr. Hatch on the development of his Y. M.C.A. center at Martandam in _ 

South India. These two volumes give a graphic account of the organization _ . 
. and development of this center as an agency of village improvement, its 
spread to a number of other localities in southern India and Ceylon, its. ae 

contact with government and other agencies, and and on nature of the program — 


The entire program, as revealed in these two iliac is highly sociological 


and educational in nature, and is motivated by a. religious impulse. Its" 
outstanding virtue is its appropriateness to the dire needs of a retarded 
people. Self-help, self-activity, the use of local facilities 1 in materials and — 
leadership, good fellowship, and a grow ing sense of common needs are sound 

principles upon which the program is based. While Dr. Hatch does not 
often take time to. ‘crystallize his guidi ng ‘principles into epigrammatic 
_ phrases, nevertheless the reader discerns in the context of the account the 
- psychological laws of learning and the principles of good community or- 
‘ganization and leadership which are applied in terms of the culture, the 
genius, , and the needs | of the average villager’s life. 


S pro- 
there are other attributes that appeal to Clearly 
= of the program is on the welfare of the villages rather than upon > 


a winning laurels for the Y.M.C.A., per se, though this organization is a 
‘fied what is here. We see see nothing here here of the fanatic 


: 
ha 
| 

| 
ii attack upon the problems of rural improvement in India. Hence it recog ape 
nizes in the individual and the village a five-fold need: spiritual, mental, 
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the pr proselyter, or of the one-interest but rather a 


and dynamic leader who comprehends the entire situation. Hence his pro- 
_ gram is many-sided, yet coordinated; is personal, yet highly socialized, 
democracy and ‘a form of cooperation that includes both 


public and private agencies. 
This book should prove of value i in leadership training and program- 7 
ready for "missionary V work among ther retarded peoples, and doubtless will 


find ready use in ‘the study — work by si supporters back in the — 
4 n the colleges will find 1 it useful, and so — 


of progressive can do when really to work. 


Connecticut State College 


Swedes in America 1638-1938. d. by, B. Benson 


“ae. New Haven; Y Yale University Press, 1 1938. Pp. xvi +614. 4. $3 
The Finns on the Delaware, 1638-1655. By Joun H. W UORINEN. New ¥ ork: : 


Columbia: University P ress, 1938. Pp. ix+179. $1.25. 
be hree hundred years ago two small ships flying the Swedish flag sailed 


up the Delaware River to ““T he Rocks.” Here their crews disembarked and 
built a fort, the teainning ofa ‘sevleenens, which for seventeen years of 
hardship and neglect maintained itself as an outpost of the mother cc country. 
a his event has been. appropriately celebrated during the past summer with 
"commemorative ‘exercises held at various s historic spots in om area occu- 


= by the colony. 


‘pelatively large their countrymen have since come to 
America. . To these later arriv als, ever anxious: to identify themselves with 
their new homeland and its dev ‘elopment, , the pioneers of 1638 have per- 
formed valiant service. For they have given to all Americans of ‘Swedish 

ancestry the feeling of self-respect and esteem that comes only from long” 

_and honorable participation in the life of the nation. 7 

a That all who read may know the extent of this participation the Swedish 

American Tercentenary Association has sponsored the publication of 
4 Swedes in America, 1638. -1938, edited by Adolp oh B. Benson and Naboth 

Hedin. Bearing the contributions of more than two score authors this book 
tells the story of Swedish achievement i in America from its first small be-_ 

ginnings to the present day. In abbreviated form : Amandus Johnson 

sketches | the history of New Sweden, through which a Viking strain was" 
- mingled with the colorful nationality pattern of colonial America. To New 

- Sweden i is credited the introduction of the log cabin, a useful adaptation 

g 
to the needs of the times, now a truly American symbol of the forest pi- 


_oneer. The systematic controls of law and rv ligion were also instituted along 
the Delaware. Some of the churches built in that early day are still in use. 


ae 


“54 

for the present, however, not so much on ac- 
| 


‘Inp proportion to the of the arrivals took 


an active part in colonial and national affairs. An impressive list of Sw edish | 
“names was already on the pages of American history when the recent 
period of Swedish immigration started, about a hundred years ago. Since | 
then and until within the last decade Swedes have been coming to America : 
ina fairly steady stream, the high point being reached in 1888, when more _ 
than 54,000 were admitted t to this country. Swedish immigrants and their 
immediate | descendants now number about a million and a half. os, 
From among these and their predecessors the authors have selected for. 
-e mention about fourteen hundred persons. They are found in every 
kind of activity, in science ce and i in art, in business and in the professions, in 
public li life, in war, in peace. Every w here they have acquitted themselves 
_ well. For its accounts of these men and women the book becomes invaluable. 
* a work of reference; it is is almost a “Who’s Who” of American Swedes. 
- Wuorinen’s The Finns on the Delaware, 1638-1655, i is largely devoted to 
- the presentation of proof that among the settlers in New Sweden was 
_eansiesabl proportion of Finns, a fact which, so far as the reviewer is 
Bp no one has ever denied. But while claiming a share for the Finns, 
4 the author belittles the whole enterprise, calling attention © to the prior 
claims of other nations to the Delaware shores, noting the role of the Dutch 
in the Swedish colonization — company and referring to the settlement as 
only y a trading post.” There is evident in this a feeling on part of the Finns. 
PF ee they were in danger | of being slighted in the Delaware Tercentenary 
celebration. Fortunately the apparent oversight was corrected in time to a) 


meas participation by the Finns on an equal basis with the Swedes. 
M. Rosewquist 


Behold. Our Land. By Russe.t Lorp. Boston: Houghtoa Miffiin 1938. 


Hold This Soil. By Lorp. Publicatio on | 
Department WwW U.S "Government Br 


_ ing Office, 1938. Pp. 
first of these studies is of the second. It gives onean 
_ understanding of the life history of the soil and how vegetable and animal 
life depend on this thin film of the earth’s crust. The author gives us a mo- 
tion picture of the geological « origin of soils so that we watch their rac 
tion, and see see h how civilization arises from them. T Then comes the tragedy of 
man’s misuse and neglect of his basic asset through soil erosion. With broad | 
strokes, but » with sharp views of specific examples, the author paints a 
shocking picture of the soil devastation which soon ensued as the settlement 
of this country moved westward. But his picture also reveals a vista of 
what is is being accomplished by the e Soil Conservation Service throughout: 
the c country in demonstrating how erosion may be stopped and new soil 
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re It is a remarkable example of making a technical subject so o fascinatingly — 
Interesting as to convert the reader to the need of individual and national. J 
_ effort. It is to be recommended for reading by all students of sociology, to 
give them a clear perception that underlying and conditioning all all social 

phenomena i is the soil from which human life draws its sustenance. 7 : 
_ As the author states, Behold Our Land is a byproduct of a government 
bulletin, | To Hold This Soil. The latter sets a new standard of literature in 
government documents. It is evident chat the Soil Conservation Service 


a realistic understanding of its job. 


Cornell niversity 


Env ironmental Factors in the Development of isconsin. By ey A. 


UBER. Milwaukee: niversity y Press, 1937. Pp. 263. 


en a a the sushor 


; pce sums 1s up the very well, and if as a for judging 
“merits of this volume the book i is — satisfactory. Most of the material, 


“recreation of Wisconsin \ Ww hich are. valuable for their own sake. qT he treat- 
“ment, however, falls short of being | a critical analysis of the environmental 


infleanees on the economic, social, and cultural life of the state as unplied by | 
of Wisconsin’ 


pars settlers, ‘agriculture, transportation, eduction 


A 


The ill » 1938. . $3. 


George M. Wrong, the Canadian historians, has become his ow 
‘popularizer. Not often does a scholar succeed so well at it. Tt he results of 
a lifetime of study have been put into an account at once lively and rich 
in detail. Any American who w ants to understand Canadian history should — 
begin by reading this book. He might, indeed, read the last chapter first" 
_and then turn to the the last ‘The 


he contains no ‘points of particular interest. Indeed, 
it Is not quite “" The Story of a a People.” To the growth of the economy, of 


the | peculiar i institutions of the c country, and of the sense of national unity 
is given distinctly less emphasis than to politicalevents. _ 


Hon 
University of Chicago 
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gives a “number of illustrations to show how man has 
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sources, and present population. It is not a very serious criticism of a his- 
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4 Biological to the Problem of By Mitton 
Harrincton. Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press Printing 

1938. Pp. 459. $4.00. 
_ This book is obviously a a labor sor of love. — have: taken | years to think 

- through and years to write. Hard thinking and endless labor are suggested 

_ by every page. It is a pity that it must be criticized severely. . Dr. iin 
‘ton apparently stopped his study at the level of W atson and Pavlov. We 
have as a ‘result, a book which would have been well received fifteen or 
twenty years a ago, but. today appears « completely n; naive and uninformed. In. 
_the whole volume there can be found only one or two references to — 

In short, Dr. Harrington presen its a simple mechanistic appro 

psychology, complete with telephone switchboards for nervous sy a, 

roads being worn smooth in the neurones, and with memories as ‘phono- 

graph | records that play over "again \ what was originally recorded. Neurones_ 


tickle each other at their | synapses, and all complex mental | activity is 


ere are only two dynamic elements in the otherwise 

4 first the concept of nervous tension, of which little is known and second the ; 
“aw of confluence” (McDougall’ s drainage theory), which, to say the least, — 

not yet been Harrington’ elementaristic approach i Is shown 


the billiard-balls- -clicking-on- table variety. There are several false « poem 

mies 0 or dilemmas, the most important. of which is the one that Dr. Harring- 

~ ton makes between simple n mechanism and animism. Surely, | Dr. Harrington 
a must have heard of a dynamic mechanism, say, of the variety of which the 

_ Gestalt psychologists (and the physicists, chemists and biologists) speak. — 

In general one can detect in Dr. Harrington’s thinking a certain pious- 

_ ness, when he speaks of psychology in anatomical and physiological terms. 


about. ego he rails bitterly 2 and at a straw man. 

_ version of psychoanalysis and offers as substitute for Freud’s great, though 

- loosely phrased insights, theories that have little to support them. Is it 

_ Surprising that the reader is tempted to say, ‘“A pox on both your theories” > 

— far as the section on psy chopathology i is concerned, it has in in any case, 
little to do with the laboriously buttressed initial thesis that “ ... behavi ior 
is due _ ‘to the action of an anatomical mechanism... (and that)... 

~ abnormal forms of thought, feeling and action are due to the effects and 
~ limitations of this piece of mechanism, by reason of which it not infre- 

— quently fails to respond in a n a satisfactory way to the demands put upon it. 
This kind of psychology ... would attribute abnormal behavior to the . 
faulty action of an anatomical mechanism ...”’ (p. 5). This amazing omis-_ 

- sion of cultural-social influences is rectified by bringing in, by the back door | 

asi it were, the notion of “‘situation.” While this makes us think more highly 
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important. Harrington seems to feel that an unsupported theory is worthy | 

: | 4 


di Dr. silat s common sense, it serves effectively to make the first. 

thirds of the book a mere slip of the 


y We must remember as we close this book that. indian biological | correla- 
tion or foundations for psychic phenomena is still a pressing task. But Dr. © 
Harrington has neglected the rich resources made available by the work of 

_ the physiological psychologists of the last few decades. Before he w writes 


his next volume we recomend that he explore t the fields of cortical cminance 


a the theory - of emergence, ce, homeostasis, laterality and cortical dominance, 
as endocrinology, the diencephalon and the autonomic nervous system, the 
theory of levels, cortical inhibitions ‘and excitation, the psychomatic work 
of the psychoanalysts (particularly the Chicago school), the work on ex- 
perimental neurosis in animals and humans, the work on thalamin- tovtical = 
P pathways, etc.,etc. These, the richest fields with which Dr. Harrington 
could have dealt, are nowhere mentioned i in the book, 
Dr. Harrington, i in this reviewer's opinion, is ultimately correct in his 
-epiphenomenalistic approach. His theory of laughter i is a useful ul supplement 
~ to other notions now extant. Also at other points in his system, his more 
_ simple approach clarifies some of the psychological problems with which he 
Brooklyn College H. Mastow 
Pure 


Research Memorandum on Population Redistribution Within the 


By Rupert B. Vance. New York: Research Coun- 


HOMAS. s. New ork: Social Science Research ‘Council, 
423. $2.00. 


Needed Population Research. By P. K. 


Science Press Printing Company, 1938. Pp. xv-+196. ‘$1.00 


The first of these monogr raphs carries forward the w work of the Committee 

on 1n Population. Redistribution, which appeared under the title of Migration 


_and Economic Opportunity, but with a somewhat different purpose. Where- 


as, the earlier study made a “reconnaissance of the field of internal n migra- 
= in the hope of discovering bases for the determination of public policy, a 

the author of the present study was “invited” to center his efforts on the 
dev elopment of coherence within the field of population distribution 
_ through the statement of what i is] known \ with reasonable certainty andthe 


"suggestion ¢ of research problems, a attack o1 on which ma may be expected 1 to build — 
This commission is executed by stating a number of “postulates,” “as 
Pp 
“sumptions” ’ and “propositions” supported by a brief analy sis of relevant 
data. T hese are then brought to focus by raising * “queries,” which indicate 
needed research, and by suggesting ‘projects” ’ designed to answer the que-_ 
ries. The author obviously 1 is strongly influenced by his association with the 
- Study of Population Redistribution and within the framework of that stu — 


has prepared a suggestive outl of ¢ ad 
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on he | problem of population redistribution in the United States came into 
_ prominence as a result of the cr current economic depression, "although the 
4 -maldistribution of the rural population, which is the core of the problem : as 
viewed by the Study of Population Redistribution, became acute shortly 
7 after the close of the World War. The viewpoint of the author, perhaps 
- quite rightly so, is strongly influenced by the events of the past eight years. a 
7 Iti is interesting to speculate concerning t the monograph he would have writ- —- 
‘ten ten years earlier. The author also accepts uncritically certain half-_ 
truths concerning the depression migration without indicating t that 
a may not be true. of the migration during previous depressions or that 
_ changes now taking place may render them invalid for future depressions. = 


To acertain degree, an assumption of a laissez-faire economic system and 


of a continuation of the ang — and economic organization is im- 


throughout the nation. It would seem that any realistic analysis of the 
problem should consider this possibility. 

_ As a whole, however, the author has prepared a suggestive outline of — 
needed research in the field of population redistribution and the major 
criticism should be aimed at the conception of the problem rather than at 
the capable manner in which Vance has treated the problem once defined. 
“Research Memorandum on Migration” Differentials summarizes existing 


studies of the characteristics which. differentiate migrants the general 


few major " English, ‘Dutch and Swedish i investigations are 

The differentials considered are age, , sex, family status, physical health, 
- mental health, intelligence, occupation, motivation and assimilation. The 
‘main contribution of the monograph is its critical evaluation not only of — 

the results of various studies, , but more especially of the methods whereby 

these results were obtained. This is the best critical evaluation now avail-| 
_ able of the ‘methodology « of and current knowledge concerning the > particu- 

lar aspects of selective migration considered. The fact that the memoran- 
— dum | is limited to a consideration of the topics listed above is due to lack - 
of precise information concerning other phases of of migration r rather than 


_ The memorandum contains a fairly e extensive annotated bibliography il 
American, English and German studies of migration differentials which were 
considered especially r relevant to the subject matter and point of view of 
the analysis, a summary of German statistical sources and of literature 
about internal snigration, and some suggested methods of analysis of routine ~ 


census and vital statistics records for the eee of the amount of 


The fi field of population o or trannies analogous | to a vast prairie 
extending it in every direction apparently without limit. Centered around the 

total number of people and the rate of reproduction, its borders are indefi- 


nite, and vary with the background and interests of each investigator. 7 
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his is fully re realized by the author ‘of N eeded Research, who 


those voted to what is 

“Whelscore| S book | is not a detailed outline of particular r soni 1 project ts. 

buta general orientation and discussion of what is coming to be e considered 

the field of population investigation, together with some general suggestions 

of possible research. The author presents a concise summary of present = 
_ knowledge under the headings: : population forecasts and « estimates, official 

population statistics, fertility and fecundity, | mortality, migration, , optimum 
size > of population a and optimum composition 0 of the population. The three 
_ outstanding problems are stated to be (1) “the motives leading couples t to 

want a given number of children,” (2 ) “the comparison of the present 
distribution of population within the nation with the optimum distribu- 
’ tion,’ ”” and (3) “the — which are taking place in the hereditary makeup © 


of the population.” 


_ This summary of i present Inowledge of demography | has been care- ‘4 
= prepared and should meet the need of persons wishing to obtain a. 
bir bird’s- -eye view of the : subject matter of population as well as furnishing 
- many 1y stimulating suggestions for future research. The usefulness of the : 
book would be improved by an index, and by a classification of the exten- 
_ sive bibliography, which appears as footnotes throughout the text. _ 


Delal States Public Health Service 


Birth, 
“additional support | his old man’s conduct Is 
essentially conditioned by. geographic j phenomena. In this book he estab- 
lishes that man has two different optima of temperature. One is physical, 
I P pe 

the « other mental. The physical optimura, i. e., the months of s spring, rep- 
resents the season w aren are most likely to result in 
in 


"births of kind “actually occur. 
Dr. H hs h 
r. Huntington remarks that the great frequency of births in t ese 
‘months is nature’s way of safeguarding infants from the rigors of the sum- 
mer heat. He thinks i in addition that the large number of conceptions during 
ok spring is due to the fact that p parents are at that time at the — of. 
their physical and mental virility. 
He proves what we have | long suspected— el het man is subject to an an-— 
nual rhy thm of reproduction just as are so many ‘ower animals. This: 
_rhy thm of reproduction he believes is set into r:otion b~ a the seasonal varia- 
“tions | in temperature. discovered that 62° F. is the temperature a at 
the maximum number of conceptions ozcur. 
it has been held that eminent ail show a Positive correlation wit 
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this rhythm . of reproduction. However, they should not be too proud be 
cause e Dr. Huntington maintains that the mentally and physically sub-— 
‘normal people also conform to the same rhythm of reproduction. war 
The book is primarily ¢ an exhaustive statistical study. T he statistics are” 
expressed in many very | instructive dia agrams. The amount of statistical 
_work involved in the book i is enormous. Mr. Charles L. Ziegler i isto be 

congratulated on the excellent results which he achieved with this aspect of 


- he reader might be interested in learning that the reviewer is engaged — 
‘in studying American genius and that his tentative results seem 


indicate that « mee American people > conform to this annual rhythm of 


be Co ege of the ity of Ne ew Yor 


Crooked Personalities in Childhood and Afier. By Raymonp B. Carrent. 
New York: D. -Century Co., 1938. $2. | 


“The Troubled Mind. By C.S. BLueMEL. Baltimore: The Williams. Wil 


The of Crooked Personalities in Childhood After says says aim 
has been “to provide a comprehensive and up-to-date picture of the cur- 
_ tent psy chological methods of treatment | of nervous and difficult children, 
and to do so in such a way as to bring out the underlying principles of — 
i WwW ith this aim in mind, it is apparent that the author has done exceed-— 
ingly well. He has presented the fundamental principles of f the theories of 
Freud, Adler and Jung. In each case he has pointed out the relationship 
between them in a very concise fashion which should prove a most useful — 
introduction to these “‘ schools” for both students and laymen. In his chap- 7 
ter on “The Scientific Approach” he has attempted to draw these theories _ 
together as three specific aspects of a larger constellation which he con- 
structs primarily on at acit acceptance of the theories of McDougall’s — 
innate Propensities ; and sentiments, _ Spearman’s G, F, and P factors, the 
theory of common nervous energy, the constancy of the IQ, conditioned - 
reflexes, and Jung’ s “temperaments.” This attempt at coordination of the © 
various theories is a useful stimulant, in spite of the author’s glaring omis- 
sion of any reference to such studies at Thurstone’s seven-factor theory, 
—- and Key’s study of the ‘mountain hollow folk, and investigations | 
on instincts, to mention only a few. Fortunately this emphasis on the heredi- 
: tary limitations of psychological c constitution and his leaning toward the 
= of Jung has not led the author to neglect the role of environmental 
and cultural factors in his discussion of the many case unary summaries — 
with which the book is liberally illustrated. rn - 


The Troubled is a compendia of symptoms (not causes or inter- 
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dreds of case history summaries. As such it has a limited range of 7 fon 
A Beyond that, however, it is more damaging than helpful. = a 
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It is apparent, for example, that the writer lacks any insigh 
psy chological mechanisms and the : role of emotion in human behavior, 
: He holds the naive view w that when one tells a a patient that his troubles are 
psy chological, the patient v will i | improve. (T his 1 in ‘spite of the n many instances 
: cited showing that such p patients simply g go to other doctors ad infinitum. >. a 


For the most part he gives no information on what sort of ‘treatment 7 


was adopted, and from what is given one learns that the patient is either 
: ‘put in a hospital under strict discipline and supervision (to cure an obses- 
sive fear, for example), or is told to go to a new environment, and i in either _ 
case is told that he really has no nothing (organic )wrong with him wea 
zs rhe whole field of psychoanaly sis is dismissed in two curt sentences: ; 
7 sychoanalysis left him i introspective > and perplexed.’ And “The [psycho- 
analyti tic] treatment inc increased his mental distress” (pp. 38 and 43). 

a if a person with a tendency toward a “troubled mind” were to go to this 
_ book for help, he would certainly come away with a feeling of futility, for 
not only is there constant evidence that the physical treatments have been 

- inadequate, but also that psychotherapy means hospitalization, which i is 
of little, or only orary, value. 
Unie versity of Chi 


cago 
Foundations of General Psychology. By Wr ILLARD 4. 


TINE. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1938. Pp. .00. 


_ This book is designed to supplement a a general text in the first course in — 
-_psyc chology by presenting “reviews of contemporary experimental work” 
in language understandable to the beginning student. More specifically, 
_ purpose is to acquaint the student with the psychologist’s application o of f the: 


scientific method to the problems of behavior by pointing out specific modes. 
: i: of attack, methods used in data analysis, and reasons for conclusions drawn. 
_ The nineteen chapters of the book, covering | various topics and fields, are 
distributed as follows: general characteristics of psychological experiments 
heredity, growth and phy siological conditions motivation (1); 
emotions in children and adults (2); perception (1); learning, memory ce ont 
thought (4); intelligence (2); hypnosis and abnormal behavior (2); prob- 
lems in applied psychology (3). Each chapter i is prefaced with a general a 
_ statement of the problems covered and is concluded with a summary of the = 
_ general findings. The chapters are > further : subdivided into a number of — 
eS each of which is a review of one or more significant experiments. In 
the footnotes, reference i is made to 170 | oublications from which the experi- 
‘ments have heen:s selected. The dates of these publications, according | to. 
decades, at are distributed as follows: from the present decade §2.4 percent, — 
from the second decade of this: century 33° 5 percent, from the first decade _ 
percent, from the last century 4.7 percent. ar 
_ The review er has been fav vorably apemead with a number of features of 
- this book: Dr. Valentine has not only selected experiments which illustrate 
important psychological principles, but also such as have considerable 1 in- 


‘terest value and appeal for the student. H has used such captions as” 
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of experiment,” ‘ “results,”  “Gnterpretation,” etc., as 
- italics to aid the student to grasp the important features of the experiments _ 
_more easily. And finally the simple, lucid style in which the book is written 
should make it appeal to the undergraduate. 
_ The he reviewe er was disappointed tof find only two > experiments in the > chap “7 
te ter on “Perceptual Behavior”; the complete « omission of experiments deal- 
‘ing with sensory experiences and the action of the nervous system is also ; 
to be deplored. Further, a chapter on social behavior, including experi- 
_ ments on personality, character and attitude measurement, might have 
. been included with profit. These criticisms notwithstanding, the reviewer 
is of the opinion that Dr. Valentine’s book provides excellent collateral 
=—- material which will be of value in the beginning course and in ad- 


vanced undergraduate courses as well. 
Ripon College 


The he Psychology of | Human Conflict. By E.R New York: dhs 


the death of AL 


present text is the third in w hich psychological are by: a 
in} terms of f behavioristic principles ' with associative - learning as the key con- 
cept. There are no substantives in the Guthrie s sy stem. Mind, for. example, | 
is merely the name for the capacity for associative learning; the uncon-— 
~ scious, a descriptive term | for those behaviors which are inarticulate, from 
which words are missin 
whic g. 
Some years ago Max Meyer attempted to translate the and 
ee of Pierre Janet into behavioristic terms. Guthrie has also consider ed 
_ Janet's s system worthy of translation, and has based much of his treatment 
on the teachings of this e eminent nent Frenchman. Psy ychoanalysis i is also treated. 
ti is regarded as having grown not within the body of science but rather 
as a cult. Nevertheless an attempt is made to pare the mystical elements — 
from the core of its sounder clinical observations and to list its contribu- 
tions to science. Analogic use is made of W. V. B. Cannon’ s concept of homeo- 
stasis, the notion that there are several constant physiological ‘states (e.g., 
body | temperature) which living organisms defend against change. Mental — 


st tates, sa’ says Guthrie, are likewise defended against change. Guthrie makes_ 
much of the concept of conflict, the situation in which two — 
systems are both active. 
The book covers the fields of learning, emotion, , desives, interests, ~~ 
dua the self and personality, belief, the several psychoneuroses, dreams, 
- memory, conflict, the ps psy ychology of insanity and psychotherapy in twenty-_ 


: eight t chapters. T There i isa ' brief section on suggested readings 4 and 1 a b bliog- 


4 


—— 


-_freshingly novel. This is toy true of the sections on ‘the “psycho- 


_ 
| 
X ersion to Gestaltism of E.C. % 
| on, E. R. Guthrie remains 
one of our first ranking behaviorists. Trained as a professional philosopher, 
| 
— 


to be in n the carly Watsonian 


ae | Dr. Van De W Vall’ s enthusiasm for his subject, at times, appears to reflect 


neuroses and the insanities where the need for new insights has long —— ; 
- distressingly obvious. The book is written in interesting style. It is packed | 


a Human Conflict should | goa a long w way in convincing the -‘ealidendians 


: that modern behaviorism is not ot the oti naive school it ee 


y nalv = 


Stanford University 7 


Music in In stitutions. By Wittem V AN De Watt, assisted by Clara Mar 


York: Russell Sage foundation, 1936. Pp.. 457.$% $3. 00. 


= he lack of success in the medical treatment of “ mentally ili and mal. 


adjusted personalities is reflected, perhaps, in a growing body of literature 
_ stressing the desirability, the function, and occasionally the results of occu- 


pational and recreational therapy in our numerous w elfare institutions. This 
book 1 is of significance for two. reasons: first, it i is the best so far published — 


on all phases ofa recreat! .:a’ program for all types of welfare institutions, — 
and secondly, ‘it subordinates < all claims of any recreational program to the _ 
major goal of therapy in institutions. 
7 a he organization and scope of the book are indicated by the titles of the 
. various parts: I, The Function of Music in Institutional Care and Treat- 
_ ment; II, The Aim and Scope of Musical Activities in Various Institutions; 
4 Ill, T he Organization of Various Musical Activities; IV, The Institutional 
- Music Worker; and V, The Administration of Music in W elfare Institutions. - 
~ Music » according t to the author, is useful in achieving the goal of social 
‘education which ‘ “4s the ‘integration c of attitudes and personalities with a_ 
living environment, rather than a simple adjusting of outward behavior 
group standards’ * (p. 38). This statement might involve a quarrel over its 
meaning unless we accept the author’ s chief interest which is to utilize 
music as an aid to the restoration of “ healthy’ ’ attitudes and view wpoints to 
persons who either lost them or never dev eloped them. ie 7 
an optimism not t altogether warranted by the actual conditions in a large 
number of our welfare institutions, as well as to overlook the limits of music 
and recreation as aids to therapy. This book contains a selective bibliog- 


raphy classified by subject and an index, 


H. Ww ARREN DUNHAM 
Chicago 

The Negro College. Graduate. By CHARLES S. Chapel ‘Hill: ‘Bade 
versity. of North Carolina Press, 193 38. P p. xvi+ 399. $3.00. 
With: his usual thoroughness, Charles S. here the 

he of a study of the Negro college graduate upon which he has been’ 

“engaged for several years. Since 1826, , when the first t Negro graduated from 
college in the United States, there have re been over 4’ 4. 3,000 Negro appre 
_ The rapid acceleration in n their increase 1s shown ad the fact that 3 
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den were re graduated i in the period 1914-1936. Mr. Johnson obtained data” 


interview or questionnaire from 5512, or 29 percent, of the 18,918 
Negro college graduates living in 1932. The result a book which i is 
_ only the best in its particular field, but one of the best in the whole field _ . a 
of higher education of Negroes. 
aa In 20 charts and 142 statistical tables, Mr. Johnson p presents his data. © = 
However, the book is more than a statistical compendium. The author is 


_ keenly aware of the racial, social, and philosophical aspects of the numerous _ 
_ topics which he discusses. He makes good use of many other researches — 
which have a bearing « on his subject, and he | introduces a good ¢ deal of case 7 
material from Negro graduates. His chapters cover such topics as the — 
_ ber o of graduates, where they live, their mobility, their eir backgrounds, their ro 
earnings, their living standards, their property accumulations, their mo- 
tives for going to college, their vocational choices, their leading professional _ 


lines (teaching, medicine, dentistry, law), and their social and educational | 


_ The final chapter brings | out in 1 clear relief the dilemma of the Negro. 

‘The Negro college graduate,” s says the author, “ occupies a cultural status” 
‘that might well be de described as ‘marginal.’ Education, therefore, involves _ 
him in deep-lying conflicts. The actual world in “which he finds himself is" 
_ frequently at odds with the ideal world into’ which American education 


ous and conflicting opinions ‘of Negro college alee: as to what education : 
‘should do for the Negro, the author concludes: “Education for r the! Negro 


should orient him in the larger world, should give him new and higher 
a wants. It s should at the same time give to his personal family and. racial life 


human life. 
New in Human Beings. By Louis Berman. New Yo rk: Double 
day, Doran and Co., 1938. 3. Pp. x+316. $3.00. 
he light the sun eannot be en endured by the eye eye. After sun- 


if ent of and superior to material conditions, and which i is the r+ Mee of all 


colors which make up white light. With an of | 
nature of light (science), the artist may use _ glasses of many hues to create ‘i : 
a beautiful cathedral window. So nature mediated by n man’s creative inter- .. 
vention brings light, arouses emotions, and transmits ideas. 

=a the artist’ s creation involved a far | greater variety of colored . 
glasses than could be made by the most skilled artisans. If he then substi- fs 
tuted for these deficiencies panes of painted wood, his design might be 
“completed. But when the window is held up to the light of the sun (truth) — 

; the wood i is dark, the picture d distorted, and even the good glass the artist 
found and put into his window fails | to stir one to 0 admiration. It would | 


7 


ee 
| 
a 
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made a simpler ¥ window with what true colored 


_ glass was available. For the colored glass must allow the sunlight to come’ 


= before 1 it has any beauty 


‘good art, ‘nor even. "good 


University of Wisconsin 


A Challenge to Sex THEODORE SCHROEDER. New Y ork: Pri- 


Challenge.” 
Ss hen men ceased to fear or to believe in witches, witches ceased to be, and so 
"when men shall cease to have a delusional fear of sex, , they will also cease to find 
“obscenity.” Obscenity witches do not inhere in external objects, but t “only 
; ton the minds and emotions of those who fear them.’ ’ Since “every passionate accusa- | 


tion is at the same time a seeennen, " the intolerance of the purist discloses his own 


sires, his desires a righteous foht which placates his. 
guilt f feelings and proves to the world and himself that he has no immoral desires — 
and sex fantasies. We should get rid of censorship, and indeed all moral ev valuation, — 


_ by simply recognizing that it is a delusion engendered by faulty upbringing. —_ 


dt does n not occur to Mr. Schroeder, « despite his life’s work on this s subject, 
to ask why, in terms of society, moral censorship exists. Surely “since cen- 
-sorship | appears in all societies at all times, it has some connection with 
social organization. The explanation, therefore, of how each individual 
comes to have an irrational obscenity complex is not enough; the real prob- 
demi is to understand why each society gives to the majority of its members, 
as a normal part « of f their socialization, this delusion. Because the obscenity | 


is a social reality, of it cannot be without 


Penns nnsyleania State College 
Research Memorandum o on Crime in the Depression. By THORSTEN ‘SELLIN. 


Prepared | under the direction of the Committee on Studies in Social 
Aspects of the Depression. Bulletin 2 27. New York: Social Science Re 


searc ouncil, 1937. Pp. 133. $1.00. 

The present depression I has provided the American sociologist with an 


unusual opportunity study the: social process in _ magnification. The 
‘Social Science Research Council, _ characteristic initiative, ha: has seized 


1 lation, and hope—which jis neither good s 
: 
| 
| 
; 
| A * - 
| sud, Mr. Schroeder must next discover functional sociology. 
| 
| we, fie 
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"Professor Sellin of all the po law, and Taises 


a question as to the extent to which the introduction of “new legal 1 norms,’ a 
or the modification of “prior legal norms” has been a parallel trend yond 7 
: ‘192 9. He next considers the general fluctuation in crime and economic con- — a 
ditions, reviewing the literature in excellent style. ‘Exceptionally useful for ." 
research worker is his chapter summarizing those American studies 
which have attempted to discover “ parallelism i in the rising and falling | a. 
tides of « crime and economic conditions.” The author concludes that there 
is little agreement in the findings of these studies, except: for ‘offenses 
against property and especially for the violent offenses of that class, i.e., 
burglary, etc., where fairly high negative e correlations were found both for 
and Massachusetts . . The significance of these conclusions can 


Dr. Sellin points out, that poe of 
which may have occurred in these various administrative units during the 
depression, the content of the various categories all criminal statistics can 

Courageous but | discouraging, however, is the enttiet's s chapter entitled 

‘Next Research” in which he defines the hypotheses which re- 


e size and complexity of the problem, as as Dr. Sellin has” 


rendered well- nigh incomprehensible in view of its recent, accelerating 
velocity, 
Z Dr. Sellin has contributed a keen and critical monograph to the literature. 
and methodology of research. It should be distributed widely 


Government Research of the Brookings Institution, 
A critical survey of the national government’ $ activities in the field of _ 
_ crime control 1 As timely for two reasons: first, because of a growing convic- 
tion that the federal government must play : an active part in the control 
of crime in the United States; and second, because « of the stupid and costly 


ivalry that now exists between the various agencies . of law enforcement. 


W hen set down in an orderly fashion, the range and scope of the national — 


ft 
government’ S activities in crime control are somew hat startling. There a are. 


an 146 4 
i 
| } __ The author then considers the task involved in the construction of crime ot 
| indices. Continuing his analysis, he turns his attention to the available 
data in the various administrative agencies, such, for instance, as the 
A 
Ha 
Vt | 
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“nine agencies ir in four different depar 


of j justice, one in the post office ponte and one in the department of | 
labor. In 1936 the personnel of these agencies totaled approximately _ 


The significant weakness of the federal government's efforts at crime 


= 


control, as revealed in this study, is the unrelatedness of the various 
_ agencies. ‘This lack of articulation, of course, is due to the independent 


national the agencies t emecives. The inesc apable conclusion is at once. 
apparent that there must be coordination if the efforts of the federal 7 


3” An attempt is made in the present study to evaluate the work of each 

agency. The following summary (page 255) shows the relative efficiency of 

the various departments, as measured by the percentage of defendants 


found “ys as charged, during the year 1935- 36: SO 
pie epar irtment of I abor 92. 2.8 | percent 


> 


Department of Interior 
_ Post Office Department 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Justice 


Treasury Department 

Admitting the vast Stones 3 in the type of federal lew to be enforced, 
it is quite apparent that the standards of law enforcement work in the > 


"federal government vary widely from one de ~partment to another. Not only 

is this fact an argument f for a uniform policy, | it Is an index of the inter- 

departmental jealousies which are known to exist. 
_ The author’s conclusions are over-cautious and somewhat meager. 4 The : 


need for clearly es; his remedy, how yever, strikes one 


be brought about j in an “ ‘entirely informal manner,” if the heads « of the 


fi 
ederal law enforcement z agencies were “‘to meet at luncheon once a w veek, | 
the desired personal relationships might quite naturally be cotablished. 


It is very doubtful if the much- needed coordination could be achiev ed by ’ 


any s such casual arrangement. = 
_ What is obv iously needed, is a coordination of functions and a re- 
 Minestine: of duties in the field of federal law enforcement and national | 


crime control. Whether or T not such a reorganization would ultimately en- 


large the powe ers of the department of justice—the logical department to 
_ head up crime control—is a | question that should be considered in relation 
to the broader question of r reorganizing all of the administrative a activities 
ral government. 
“ The Brookings Institution, through its Institute for Government Re- 
search, is to be commended for making available this excellent monograph, 


and the author is to be praised for the clear, simple s style in whi ch the facts 
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The Court and By Jeannetre G. Britt and 


E. Georce Payne. New York: Publishing Co. » 1936. Pp. xiii 
The Treatment of the Misdemeanant in Indiana, 1, 1916-1936. By HELen 
Witson. Chicago: The | University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xi +114. 
Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories. Edition, Vol. 
West North Central States. Ed. by Wituram B. _Cox and F. Lovet ELL 
New York: : The Osborne Association, 1938. 
E The first of these books deals: with the antiies ofasy special court to handle 
ihe offenders between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. The younger | 
, children are brought t to the juvenile court | and adults to the criminal court a 


courts” have been established in several cities, are the plans" 
: and procedures used in the juvenile courts. Since the work of the children’s — 
court frequently stops when the adolescent has reached the age of 16 or 
17 and is therefore not successful, a supplementary. court empowered to 
take charge of the individual during the period of his minority is desirable. 
__ This study presents the case histories of numerous adolescents and ~ 
through them indicates many of the factors responsible for delinquency. . 
_ Needed emphasis is given to the subversive influences that prevent the 
_ development of a socially molded personality. The transition from parental 
control to adjustment to the habits and attitudes of the larger group q 
‘fraught with serious 1s behavior problems and requires: careful guidance. 
Consecutive chapters deal with the family, the community, the social — 
4 world, and education as agencies concerned with the adolescent and the | 
direction of his i interests, values, and attitudes. 
a he work of the Chicago Boys’ Court and of the Brooklyn Adolescent _ 
Boras is described i in considerable detail. Other courts similar to these are 
‘recommended. | 


her study the treatment of tl the misdemeanant Indiana, Miss 
Wilson finds that many peculiar forms of punishment preceded the adve a 
- of the county jail. The first constitution of the State, however, contained 
liberal provision in respect to the care and control 
jails) were built, but Dorothy Dix, who visited them in 1845-47, found them 
na _ very unsatisfactory. At certain intervals state institutions were erected 
a ‘ ~ and these drained the serious offenders from the local institutions, and by 
1889 the misdemeanants were the only offenders dependent on the county. 2 
_ The Board of State Charities was created in 1889. It made a careful study 
of the jails and at once suggested the need o f reform. T he penchant for 
local self-government was so strong that the Board began to educate the | 
_ people to the necessity of a state-wide program. Finally in 1913 the State 
_ Farm for misdemeanants was established. In subsequent years additional p= 
legislation w was enacted, thereby « enabling the board of managers to intro- 
duce desirable penological principles. Since the establishment of the State — 


Farm, the: majority of persons confined in the county jails have been px persons s. 
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tal Some remedial legislation has also been e 
today i is a modern state-wide system of detention. 
The Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories covers institutions 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 

_ and Kansas. The description of each institution includes: history, grounds | 
and plant, administration, i inmate data, discipline, industries, case work, 
health, education, religion, inmate participation, and cost. This account is 
followed by a brief comment in which criticism and suggestions are given. 
For each state also a general statement in which the system of control af 
‘the state institutions is outlined precedes th the analysis o of the various insti-_ 
_ The > comments on the whole are exceedingly depressing. The rules and 
‘regulations § for the ‘conduct of the prisoners are 7 negative instead of 


profitable industrial operations, is 2 a monument to a worn-out it penal phi- 
losophy. The Missouri penitentiary is, in most respects, what it ought not | - 
to be. In Nebraska the mutual familiarity between officials and eel 


‘is —— The North Dakota Tog system violates all of the essen- 


= misnomer. and i in n Lansing ¢ even n the 1 medical staff | is “entirely under 


fo the and prison worker. | 
| 
University of Southern California 


They Were in Prison. By NEGLEY K. TEETERS. Philadelphia: C he John C. 


Winston Company, 1937- Pp. $3.00. 


It has been justly said that f prison n reform | ennai the civilized world 
Owes its greatest debt to the followers of William Penn and their descend- 
ants. No city in existence deserves a higher place than Philadelphia in the 


history of penal reform, and no group of persons deserv es higher praise ethan 


| 


Public : Prisons, | as the Prison Society. This So- 
ciety not only started the wheels of reform, but has been instrumental in 
keeping them turning since the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Teeters has performed a heroic service in resurrecting the e early 
records of the Society and placing in perspective | the work of “such men as 
Bishop White, Benjamin Rush, the brothers Vaux, and their associates of 
the aly nineteenth century. T he Pennsylvania system—separate cellular 
confinement—which was to become the model for European penitentiaries, 
grew out of the labors of these pioneers. While the Pennsylvania system 
with its emphasis upon separate silence is ; today a penological absurdity, 


it was the most in the days of i its 
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- able addition to specialized penological literature but a source book which | 7 
: 4 v* ge 


makes accessible to penal historians information 5 which otherwise would be - 


There is an introduction by Harry and a a chapter a on 
Present Society by its secretary, Albert G. Fraser. The work is made more. 
E attractive by the inclusion of seventy-f five well selected and well regis 7 


Brothers in in | Crime. By CurrorD Henry D. McKay and 
KF McDonatp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xv+364. 


$3.00 00, 


Five brothers, ranging twenty-five to thirty- five years, 
_ present life experience of one hundred and fifty years, have spent fifty-five 
_ years in correctional and penal institutions. During this century and a half . 
5 they have been picked up and arrested eighty-six times, brought into court — ss 
‘ ‘seventy times, confined i in institutions for forty-two separate periods, and ~ 
‘ placed under supervision _ of probation and parole officers forty-five ieee. 
o Such is the story of the futility of our efforts to deal with a problem of our 
own making which furnishes the basis for another | convincing record of the 
natural history of delinquent careers. 
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Brothers in Crime i is a detailed study, 
determining role 
community—in the genesis of his assistants and 
_ Supporting contributors" pile fact on fact, add life history to life history, 
follow interpretation upon interpretation so that he Ww runs may read 
and having read may know the situational factors in the life cycle of these : 
brothers ir in crime. Indeed, by the time one has read the] life histories, st studied 
the chapter « conclusions, and assimilated the contributed analyses one is 
inclined to question a thesis apparently so overwhelmingly conclusive. 7 
_ The record, however, is adequately documented and follows the pattern | 
_ so effectively developed by the ‘ “ecological school.” The Martin parents 
are poor, unskilled i immigrants ‘compelled to live in deteriorated a1 areas of an 
- large city which are e already saturated with traditions of crime. The de-_ 
_linquency of their children n begins with begging (being poor must be - 
-crime!), moves on to truancy, then to ‘stealing, burglary and robbery. 
Cultural standards are in confusion, the Old World family inadequately | 7 
meets the demands of a New World, children reject the faith of their 
fathers, yet do not successfully take on the culture of the larger com-— 
y. The An American answer to these needs i is police, courts, jails, reform 


o much then, for the urban framework | 
; , only the fifth is vit 
But has this been ‘effected in the lives of these 
very brothers who so completely rejected all community services? Perhaps" 7 
this is the weakest part of an otherwise penetrating analysis. What in their | 
— a, what in their prison interludes, what in their post: institutional | onal 
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“experiences accounts ounts for For lack o an 


analy sis we call this a “miracle. ” If the evaluation of a criminal career can 
be sociologically cncbyeud, why cannot the reverse process of the retreat 

crime be e subjected to just as thorough investigation? 
a: * Despite the efforts of the authors to devote attention to ) personality d is- 
, this ‘reviewer is | left with the decided conviction that t the analy 


if the cultural setting is sO determinative, i is not ‘every boy i in such an area 
likewise a criminal? Must chere not also be an awareness by the sociologist 

_ of the psychogenesis of the criminal character and its interaction with the © 

: community? Life histories in 1 themselves are not equivalent t to personality — 

analy ses. .W hat is equally important 1 is an analysis of why this particular — 
personality i in this cultural setting developed criminal attitudes while ane 
other in essentially the same setting did not. The statement that “It seems, — - 
therefore, that in the main their criminal careers were not a resultant of 
psychogenetic factors but a function of the neighborhood situation,” oa 
inconclusive since it is based only upon an examination of one factor—the 7 
Not even | personality tests and scales are adequate substi-- 
tutes for a psychiatric orientation in the study and treatment of senate 

Brothers in Crime is a worthy addition to The Fack-Roller and the A Vatural 

_ History of a Delinquent Career. Might it be suggested that a study preety 
time be made by the same sociologists of delinquents and nondelinquents _ 

| in the same neighborhood? S Such a study should bear a significant relation 

to Healy’s ‘recent findings on on ‘the ‘personality variables of delinquents wore 


versity of Penn ssylo ania 


=a of the city.” But sha: student yet has answered this question: Ww ed 


«Sister of the Road: The of Bertha. : As told to Ben L. 


Reitman. The Macaulay C Co., 1937- Pp. 314. $ 


‘The Other ‘Half: The Autobiography of | a By 
Ye ork: Lee F Furman, Inc., 1937: Pp. gor. $2.50. 
The Road: In Search America. By | Asc. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1937. Pp. 271. 82-75. 
Box-Car s name derives the fact that: ‘in childhood, w 
~ she appeared to be lost, her mother could always find her in a box car. T ‘he 
appellation, though leamnnenen at times (as when one of her. many lov ers 
tells her, “You’re beautiful, Box Car!’ "i is appropriate, both because of the — 
young woman’ size and because of her erstw hile customary mode of 
| - portation. Aged thirty when s she told Dr. Reitman her purported life his- 
tory, , Box- Car had already “lived seven ages of woman. An 


over the country and into practically all the Powders modes of exist- 
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devoted and social scientist. She had time, in addition, to observe 


dope addicts, abortionists, alcoholics, and perverts. . An appendix in the | 
~ back, listing factors that send women to the road, classifying ag : 


detailing the occupations of wandering “women , classifying the different 
types, providing statistics, lends an air of science to the book. _ = 


. _ John Worby’s episodic life history includes the same kinds of experience 


as Box-Car’s, except that the hero is male and the setting different. An = 
orphan s at five, shipped from n England to Canada, he early ‘took to tl the road, 


later deported to his native land. His American experiences ‘include 

working twenty- -four hours for a rich bootlegger gang in Hollywood. In — 

‘England he learns many tricks, ; among g them how to get money out o of = 

wealthy homosexuals. A prostitute attempts to make him her “fancy man,” 

Finally he becomes a rich girl’s “companion.” He cures her of the dope — _ 

habit, only in the end to leave her and her wealth. The book, written with | 
a simple, forceful style, has an authentic  # Ay 


Nathan Asch’s story of a ’bus ride through America is a _simple- minded — a : 
journalistic effort, describing cities, people, scenes, conditions. The lack of 7 - 
_ intelligent interpretation and literary fi finesse makes the whole thing seem - 


pointless. 


Pennssloenia State College 


‘The Sex Criminal. 1. By BERTRAM LENS. New 
~The present | book i is written around the « cases ‘collected by Dr. Bertram _ 
Pollens, the psy ychologist a at Rikers Island Penitentiary i in New York City. 
In its approach it is predominantly Freudian in that sexual criminality is 


explained i in terms of Freud’s three the personality: the 
the Ego, andthe Super-Ego. 
_ The conduct of some of these sexual criminals is explained on the theory 
that j in their sexual development they stopped at the stage of the Id. This 
conduct he calls infantile sexual behavior. This behavior i is characterized 
a chiefly by sexual offenses ‘against yor ‘oung c children. If the individual develops 
further to the Ego stage, then he commits sexual crimes on the basis of asl 
own selfish desires, without any further reflection than that the crime is 
_ forbidden by law. Appreciation J the social damage caused by his act af 
very little weight with him. All criminals, according to Dr. Pollens, have ; 
been arrested in their ps Psy ychological development either at the Id stage or — 
Homosexuality he interprets ly on the Freudian basis. According to 
3 y he interprets largely s g 
“his theory, the Oedipus complex of Freud plays a great part here, but free 
quently is supplemented by the turmoil and emotional conflict induced by © 
the experiences in the home. or in the community. ‘Often these cases are 
children a great deal of insecurity and instability early in 


_ ence. She began with socialism, became a bum on the road, soon found | 
herself with a cold-blooded sneak-thief gang, became a prostitute fortwo a 
months in a Chicago brothel, where she contracted syphilis, gonorrhea, and 
| 
| 
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rape, treatment of te (all of which a are b 
largely upon certain inherited factors in some cases and in all cases improp- __ 
er conditioning early i in life), Dr. Pollens discusses also what he calls late 
sexual deviation. One class of these cases consists of men who have con- 
trolled their deviant sexual impulses early in life, but with advancing age, — 
senility develops with the result that the controls have been released and 
the deep underlying impulses have come to expression. Th he « other class 3 is 
those individuals who are well behaved sexually when they are not under 
the influence of liquor. In both cases he presupposes that there was always 
latent in these individuals the impulses to abnormal sexual behavior which 
was restrained until age or liquor had weakened the controls. 
_He has an interesting and illuminating discussion of accidental ‘sexual 
offenders. He points out what ev ery person who has studied this « question 
has observed, thata certain proportion of of the si sexual offenders in our prisons q 


are not deviates in their intellectual or emotional make- -up, but are simply 
_ following the customs of the group of which they have been members. T his 


— 


includes certain of those who are guilty” of statutory rape and those 
who have been charged under our laws with rape, but who intended to marry 
the girl whom legally they were guilty : of f raping a os 

- While this book has n nothing new to contribute to those who are familiar a 
with the literature in the field, ‘it will s serve a useful purpose f for the general 

reader. It calls attention to the fact that the lay person does not under- 

stand this problem at all; therefore they and their legislators react to sexual 
riminality and criminals on a nonscientific, emotional basis. He also_ 

points out that we do not have the proper institutions to which pathologi- 
cally sexual criminals can be sent for proper treatment. TI hey should be 
treated neither as insane nor as criminals. 4 

3 nfortunately, the book has some minor errors an 


statements which might well have been eliminated. 


University of Wisconsin 
Social Work and Legislation in Sweden. Second rev. English ed. 


Roy al Social Board. Stockholm: : Tryc keriaktiebolaget T Tiden, 


Pp. 352. $1.00. 
In 1921 The Royal Social Board published the first of three handbooks 
for the benefit of foreigners. This was in F rench. In 1928 it published a anew 
enlarged edition in English as well as in F and in Swedish. Now 

ow we have a a third edition, likewise in three languages. The nearest American 
equivalent is the Social Work Year Book published by the Russell Sage 
- Foundation. But the two differ in several respects. The Swedish handbook 7 
is a public document prepared by an administrative department of the | 
‘national g government. No authors. or contributors are identified. The scope 
is perhaps as broad as that of the American Year Book, but includes 's more 
data on labor and industry, land holdings, and. education, with less on the 
amily, ethnic groups, Physical ar and mental handicaps. 
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containing well 


fined sections. There i is a full table of contents, but no index. Persons ac- 

_customed to using the American Year Book will miss the bibliographies, 

lists, and directories which i it offers. Nevertheless, the Swedish 


1dbook will be a welcome source of dat r many American ‘social — = i 


BOOK NOT ES 
A Democratic Philosophy. By WeNpDELL Tuomas. . New York: : Correlated 


Enterprises, 1938. Pp. 148. $1.50. 


author nobly tries to synthesize Dewey’s scientific 
-Marx’s revolutionary realism, and Sankara’ 's mystic _self-effacement 
a democratic philosophy. The attempt does not quite come off. Similarities - 
_are brought together and dissimilarities glossed over. The utter incompati- - 
‘bility of Dewey’s tenderminded means-end approach Marx’s hard-— 
headed revolutionary viewpoint is lost sight o of. The author takes — 
resemblances and forces them into patterns of identity. He transforms 
Jesus (who has been all things to all men) into a Marxist! Despite these — 
shortcomings the book is a distinct contribution to democratic theory, 
particularly i in its treatment of individualism and individuality. 


— (City and Church in Transition. By Murray H. Leirrer. Chicago: W illett, 
Clark and Co., 193 8. Pp.  Xili +301. $2 


sociologist and | wil find significant material 
this report | by the Professor of Sociology i in Garrett Theological ; Seminary. 

‘His work rests upon a study of the 140 United States cities with populations 
; between fifty and one hundred and fifty thousand. Census data have ipl 
supplemented by information secured from questionnaires submitted to 

- ministers in the churches of a sample of thirty-three of these cities. For | 
“the sociologist there is a suggestive typology of the medium-sized city—_ 
; Mediopolis, to use Professor Leiffer’s word. Commercial city, industrial — 
city, industrial suburb, residential suburb, and resort city are described 
and characterized. For the religious worker there is a succinct analysis of 
‘the impersonal urban f forces which impinge upon church life. ‘Suggestions — 
are given as to ways in which the individual church can in study its own | 
‘situation | and discover and meet its peculiar problems. The style of the 
book is concise; the temper objective; the format conducive to an “easy 
utilization of the contents; and there is an unusually adequate index. _ : 


een and social workers. 


Wa Washington University 


> 


: Trends in Group Work. Ed. by Josnva Rowe RMA Men Yok: 
_ Association: Press » 1938. Pp. x+229. $2.00. 


Until recently, engaged in what is coming to be celled social 
group work have had little to display in-the way of an “educationally 


communicable technique.” Indeed, some of them boasted that with a suit- 
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able social philosophy they n need not worry about techniques. Of course it 
was assumed that theirs was the right philosophy. But of late there has’ 
been a questioning not only of the lazy myth that adequate procedures 
flow - automatically from ‘ ‘faith, hope, and charity,’ ’ but of the very ob- 
jectives and preconceptions of the earlier folk in this field. This questioning | 
of old assumptions and methods alike is well presented 1 in New Trends in 
Group Work, a symposium published under the auspices of the National | 

Association for the Study of Group Work. 
= This modest volume indicates a converging of social group work and p pro-_ 
‘gressive education. But i it display: s little evidence of a cross-fertilizati ion of 


> ——we - 


group work and sociology. Since several of the contributors are familiar 

with recent developments in sociology, ‘this omission is probably due to 7 

their failure to find much about small i interest groups in in sociological litera- 

‘ture. Perhaps sociologists of the future will devote more of their research : 

to the varieties, life cycles, and activities of such groups. a 
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Bibliographies in American History: Guide to Materials for Research. By 
Henry Putney Beers. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., Pp. 339+ 


_ Aremarkably complete and, for the student experienced i in the first steps 
> Zz historical research, a thoroughly useful guide to over 7,000 lists (indexes, - 


etc.) of publications on subjects i in American history 'y roughly arranged by 
topics, e.g., “Education,” ‘‘Political Science, Constitutional, Legal, ” “Re. 
figious History,” “Social, Cul tural, Scientific.” Some may have preferred 
more valid categories fo or the topics—‘‘social,” for instance, is here applied 
in the very limited sense in which : most historians appear to use it, 1.€. 
7 as a label for those miscellaneous items, as “ ‘social reform,” “sports,” 
_which do not conveniently fall within the ‘more cl clearly focused fields of 
political, economic, or religious history. Cross- reference by numbers on 
the index and clear, brief but complete | citations , however, far outweigh 
£ ‘relatively minor obstacles. For sociologists working in the field of - 
_ American (chiefly United States) history, this volume should Prove to be 
Transcendental Magic. New and rev. ed. By -Eurpnas Levi. ‘Transl. by 
A. E. Waite. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. Xxxili-+ 
A translation and annotation of the Dogme de /a Haute Magie (1855) and 
the Rituel de la Haute Magie (18 56) written by Alphonse . Louis Constant 
_(Eliphas Levi Zahed), whose work is considered of importance because of 
his great influence on later students of the occult. In these volumes, Con- 
: stant creates a synthesis s of all the occult s sy stems, explaining the sy mbols. 
cand | mysteries connected with each including the rituals necessary to 


achieve 
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‘Bologna FELIX A ALCAN, 


“ROUGE e Cie. - THE MARUZEN COMPANY, ‘Toky 
33rd ERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 


om Published every month (each number containing 100 to 120 pages) a 


PALATINI G. SCORZA 
General Secretary: Paolo “Bonetti 


THE ONLY REVIEW the contributors to whi are reall 
Is THE ONLY REVIEW of synthesis and unification of science, oes, deals i in its articles with the Peery 
- newest and most fundamental problems of all branches of kuowledge: scientific Lan semggee his- 
ca tory of o> scientific teaching and advancement, mathematics, astronomy, geol logy, physics, 
chemistry, biological sciences, physiology, psychology, history of religions, ropology, — 
3 linguistics; articles sometimes constituting fis | and proper enquiries, such as those on the 
contribution by the different nations to the advancement of science; on determinism ; 
- on the most tundamental physical and chemical questions, and particularly on rélativity, on 
_ the physics of the atom and of radiations; on vitalism. “ cientia’ * thus studies all the mai 
problems interesting the intellectual circles of the whole 


Aes Thea enthites are pases in the language of their authors, and every number has a supplement con- ia 
i ‘9 taining the’ French translation of all the articles that are not French. The review is thus com- _ 4 

3 “| pletely accessible to those who know only French. (Write for a free copy to the General on 

a of “Scientia”, Milan, sending a sixpence in one stamp of your country, merely to cover packing 
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